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coiiensaall 


Exhibitions. 
xeBITION OF MEZZOTINT AND LINE 
ENGRAVINGS. 





PAUL & DOMINIC COLNAGHI & CO. have the honour 
toannounce that they have NOW ON VIEW a choice SELECTION 
of MEZZUTINT and other ENGRAVINGS Ny Reynolds, Gains- 
borough, Fovgnet, and Romney; also roofs by the Early 
Englis Masi trom the Collection of iH °s. THEOBALD, Esq., 
K.C., prior to y their Sale by Auction at Christie's next month. 
Admission, includin, oe e, One Shilling. 
13nd 14, Pall Mall Kast, London, 





EYMOUR HADEN, LEGROS, MERYON, 
kD WHISTLER. iy EXHIBITION ot Etchings and and Lithographs 


10, Gratton Staeet, Bond Street, W. 10-6 Baily “Zobtedage 10-5. 





SATURDAY, APRIL 9, 1910. 











Sorieties. 
epost SOCIETY OF F GREAT BRITAIN 


Patron—H.M. THE B KING mor. SIAM. President—Prof. T. W. 
RAYS. DAVIDS, LUD. Publications: THE BUDDHIST REVIEW 
(Quarterly), and other Works.—Full particulars as to Meetings, &c., 
from THE SECRETARIES, 41, Great Russell Street, W.C. 








Gdurational. 
[HE NATIONAL UNIVERSITY OF 
IRELAND. 


DATES OF EXAMINATIONS, &c. 1910. 
The Table of Dates of Examinations, &c., 1910, may be obtained on 





XHIBITION of WATER-COLOUR PAINT- 
INGS b: a | Y — at the HALL of the ALPINE 
CLUB, Mill treet, Bond Street, W. 
OPEN DA Tt APRIL 23. 10 tills,” Admission 1s. 





ARLY BRITISH MASTERS. 
sarees SPRING EXHIBITION 
Contains selected Port —< Landscapes by Early British and 


ign Masters. 
SHEPHERD'S GALLERY 2 27, King Street, 8t. James's, 8.W. 


JOSEPH M‘GRATH, LL.D., Registrar of the University. 





OYAL HOLLOWAY COLLEGE FOR 
WOMEN. (UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.) 
ENTRANCE yyy ay —TWELVE eit ee SCHO- 
LARSHIPS, from 501. to 60!., and several BURSARIES of not more 
than 301., tenable for Three Years at the College, will be awarded on 
the resuits of an Examination to be held from JUNE 27 to JULY 2, 


1910. Names must be enbiced before MAY 23, The i deg prepares 
Seedeate for London le . Inclusive fee, 1002. a year. 
TERM BEGINS on APRIL 16.—For forms of entry, and further 


partioalars, apply to THE SECRETARY, Royal Holloway College, 
Green, Surrey. 








Probident Institutions 


EWSVENDORS’ BENEVOLENT AND 
ROVIDENT INSTITUTION. 
Founded 1839. 
Funds exceed 32,4001. 
Office : 15 and 16, Farringdon Street, London, E.C. 


Patron: 
The Right Hon. THE EARL OF ROSEBERY, K.G. K.T. 
President : 
Col. The Hon. HARRY L. W. LAWSON, M.A. J.P. 


Treasurer : 
THE LONDON AND WESTMINSTER BANK, LIMITED. 


OBJECTS.—This Institution was established in 1939 in the City of 
Iondon, under the Presidency of the late Alderman Harmer, for 
granting Pensions and Temporary Assis to principals and 

as vendors of Newspapers. 
IP.—Every Man or Woman throgghops, the United 
eter, Wholesaler, aller, Employer, or 


BIRMINGHAM AND MIDLAND INSTITUTE. 


SCHOOL OF MUSIC. 

Visitor—Sir EDWARD ELGAR, Mus.Doc. LL.D. 
Principal—GRANVILLE BANTOCK. 
Visiting Examiner—ERNEST WALKER, Mus. Doc. 
SESSION 1909-1910. 


The SESSION consists of AUTUMN TERM (Septem- 
ber 20 to December 18), WINTER TERM (January 17 to 
April 16), SUMMER TERM (April 18 to June 25). 

Instruction in all Branches of Music, Students’ Choir 
and Orchestra, Chamber Music, Students’ Rehearsals, 
Concerts, and Opera. 





Employed, is entitled to become a Member of thi an 
enjoy its benefits, upon ment of Five Shillings aumusily, or Three 
ineas for life, prov: ded that he or she is en the sale of 
Newspapers, and such Members who thus contribute secure priority 
of consideration in the event of their needing aid from the [nstitution. 
PENSIONS.—The Annuitants now number Thirty-six, the Men 
receiving 251. and the Women 22. per annum each. 

The “ Wan fd eg Pension Fund,” commemorating the — 
advantages the News Trade enjoyed under the rule of Her 
Balety Guce ween Victoria, provides 201. a year each for Six Widows of 

je" 

The "Francis i pag provides Pensions for One Man, 25!., and One 

‘oman, 207. sially subscribed in memory of the iate John 
Francis, who —. on. April 6, 1882, and was for more than fifty years 
Publisher of the Athenonn. He took an active and leading part 
throughout the whole period of hy tation for the repeal of the 
various then existing “Taxes on Knowledge,” and was for very many 
a Ay supporter of this Institution. 

hl “Hi ce Ms rehalt Pension Fund” is the gift of the late Mr. 
employés of that firm have primary 


“Herbert Lioyd Pension Fund” provides 251. per annum for 
one ey in pe perpetual and grateful memory of Mr. Herbert Lloyd, 


rhe prinet I (1m of the Rules governing election to all Pensions 
that each Candidate shall have nm (1) a Member of the Institu- 
tions for not less than ten vears preceding application ; (2) not less 
PT fifty-five years of age ; (3) angneed in the sale of Newspapers for at 
ears. 








Prospectus and further information may be obtained from 
ALFRED HAYES, Secretary. 


HERBORNE SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION 

for ENTRANCE SOmOL A RSEIES of 701. and under, open to 

Boys under 15 on ~ 1, will be held on JULY 12and Following D Days. 
—Apply HEAD MA! TER, School House, Sherborne, Dorset. 








HE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX. 

Head Mistress.—Miss LUCY ROBINSON, M.A. (late Second 

Mistress, 8t. Felix School, Southwold). References: The Principal 
of Bedford College, London ; The Master of Peterhouse, Cambridge. 





—Poupor HALL ,~CHOOL 
CHISLEHURST, KE 
(For over ah years at Forest Mui, 8.E.) 
Principal—Miss MARGARET RTERS. 
Advanced Modern E tion for the D he 8 of Gentlemen. 





ee 


ial (4ptee UA 
Ai Ns , 


PRICE 
HREEPENCE. 
REGISTERED AS A NEWSPAPER. 





Yearly Subscription, free by post, Inland, 
15s. 3d.; Foreign, 18s. Entered at the New 
York Post Office as Second Class matter. 








THE ATHENZUM is published on 
FRIDAY AFTERNOON at 2 Bon 








Situations Warant. 
UNIVERSITY OF LIVERPOOL. 


as 
GRANT CHAIR OF INORGANIC CHEMISTRY. 

The COUNCIL invite applications for this CHAIR. 
not be less than 6001. a yea ae The euecesstal lidat willbe i a 
to enter upon his duties on ‘OCTOBER 1, 1910. 

Applications. together with the names of three persons to whom 
reference may he made and (if the candidate so destres) thirty copies 
it. should be forwarded to the undersigned on or before 

Further pacticulars may be obtained from 

P. HEBBLETHWAITE, M.A., Registrar. 


UNIVERSITY OF BIRMINGHAM. 


LECTURER IN ZOOLOGY. 
COUNCIL invites licati f th 
LRCTUREE tn ZOOLOGY, Reied Took. ore be appointment of 
inn en will be expected to take up his duties at the beginning 
Particulars and quite of the appoint i} 
avplication pend ppointment may be obtained on 
with eee: giving re culars oe t a ggg J experience, 
© copies o; ree recent Testimon it 
Secretary on or before APRIL 16, 19 “ wie sliea 
EO. H. MORLEY, Secretary. 


[HE UNIVERSITY OF SHEFFIELD. 


APPOINTMENT OF LECTURER IN ECONOMICS. 
—_ Aan go baad shout to appoint a LECTURER in ECONOMICS, 




















. Per a 
anytime 7 ADR eee ratecee 
W ESLEYAN TRAINING COLLEGE, 
WESTMINSTER. 


REQUIRED for SEPTEMBER NEXT, LECTURERS in FN 
ge Linde pd ig | and ot Apelleaton vinta oar. and FRENC i 
‘or particulars and Form o ical ( 
before MAY 1) apply to THE sEpRet ee ee 


DEVON COUNTY EDUCATION COMMITTEE 


BARNSTAPLE GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 

Applications are invited for the following appointments :— 

HEAD MASTER (Boys’ Department). Salary 4001. 

HEAD MISTRESS din aaa ). Salary 2501. 
pte g cle ¥ nd 1 full {cul 

‘orms of Application, and fu poriiowiens, a ly to THE 

SECRETA A County Education Office, Exeter, nee Tater than 

APRIL 25, 1 
March 24, 1910. 


BARMOUTH COUNTY SCHOOL. 


WANTED, for SEPTEMBER, oe (Graduate) to teach 
Chemistry and Physics mainly. Com Salary 1301. Scale. 
Service in other berry dy Racks will be. — eidered. —Apply imme- 
diately t to HEAD MASTER, from whom further particulars may be 














EAFORD LADIES’ COLLEGE, SUSSEX. 
(On the Board of Education's List of Efficient Secondary Sc a 
after full inspection.) Large Staff, of whom Three are Graduat 
8 ally builé Modern aes Premises. Good Playing Field. Head 
istress, Miss COMFOR' 








RELI -—sFemporary relief is given in cases of distress, not oly 
to Mem| 4 of t but to Ne 8 or their servants 
who ied for assist Members ot the Institu- 
tion. Toauiey is made in such cases by MVintting and 
telief isawarded in ccordance with the merits ~# requirements of 

each case. W. WILKIE JONES, Secretary. 
HE BOOKSELLERS’ PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION. 
Founded 1837. 


Patron—HER MAJESTY QUEEN ALEXANDRA. 
Invested Capital, 30,0002. 
A UNIQUE INVESTMENT 
Offered to London Booksellers and their Assistants. 


A — man or woman of twenty- five can invest the sum of Twenty 
Guineas (or its by and obtain the right to 
participate in the following Cavantages : — 

einer. Freedom from want in time of adversity as long as need 





yan Permanent Relief in Old Age. 
THIRD, Medical Advice by eminent Physicians and 8: 


i A..3 an (Abbots ley, Hertford- 
shire) for aged M embers, — -$ rg 


arden produce, 
ine an a ity. 
FIFTH. A contribution towards Funeral expenses when it is needed. 
SIXTH. All these ilable not for M only, but also for 











pon os widows a and ee children. 


t of the Subscriptions confers an absolute 
its in all cases of need. 


to the Secretar Mr. PHILIP 
, B.C, 


i eee ee 


ab cwg ica 





A Satine fr Hoe or COLLEGE,  rammworth. — 











Training for Home or Colonies. College acres, Vet. 
Science, Smiths’ Work, Carpentry, Riding and Shooting g taught. Ideal 
open-air life for delicate Boys. Charges Get Prosp 

LUCATION. 


— or Guardians desiring accurate information pelatire to 
CHOICE of SCHOOLS for poy tl or GIRLS o 
TUTORS in England or Abroad 
are invited to call upon or send ful “tailed particulars to 
ESSRS. GABBITAS, RING 
who for more oo shia have been closely in touch with the 
Education: stablishmentes. 
wade ice, free of charge, is given by Mr. THRING, Nephew of the 
late Head Master of Uppingham, 36, kville Street, London, W. 





OVENTRY EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


BARR'S HILL SECONDARY SCHOOL. 


WANTED. an sgmprane MISTRESS, to commence duties early 
in MAY next. Aan must possess a University Degree (or 
equivalent qualifications) as a 
or training, and be a | qualifie 

Commencing 8a annum, which ma increased 
— to experience, rising by annual Increments 0 of hg (101, in the 

onours Graduates) to a maximum of 1 
wa pllation Forms, which must be returned by SATURDAY, 
1910, may be obtained from KT unders: reign 
FREDK. HORNER, Secretary. 
Education Office, Coventry, April 4, 1910, 


IVIL SERVICE COMMISSION.—FORTH- 
OMING EXAMINATION. — CARTOGRAPHERS in the 
HYDROGRAPHIC DEPARTMENT of the ADMIRALTY (17-25), 
JUNE 2. The date ae is she latest | at 4 ag an ications can 
be received. The: it be m rms to t 
rticulars, from HE “se ORETARY, Civil Servics Gonadelin 
urlington Gardens, London, W. 





Secondary School experience 
to teach  Enslish. 3s 








TAMMERERS —_ ell | interested in the subject 


ld a_a_book b; cured himself after sufferin: 
oa STAMME vt RING. ITs TREATMENT. AND REM INIS- 
cENoEs 4 A RTAMMERER post free.—B. BEASLEY, Dept. C, 
Tarrangower. Willesden Lane, Brondesbury, N.W. 





OACHING ce ere, gke.— 
Rev. E. W. HUNTING x 
Vice ae TLS 2 aah ek 
‘o 








Situations Wanted. 


DVERTISER, a cay 23, well educated, wants an 
. eg oe te wi PUBLISHING FIRM. Has peacttont 
knowledge of Printi WHITE, care of M 
Morrish, 114, Camberwell Road 8. 


LAP SECRETARY, thorou aghly wa adare 
xpert Shorthand-Typist, desiree) RE-ENGAGEME 5 wae 
K.M., Box 1678, Atheneum Prees, 13, Bream’s Buildings, E. 
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GENTLEMAN wishes very highly to 
ose time is only 
Secretariat or or other, needi: 


k, 
trained inte igence. She has a Loge Degree ee wit 
‘ood 8) Writer and is understands 
E. L. W., 3, York Street Chambers, Bryansto! 





Valuable Miscellaneous Books. 


ESSRS. HODGSON & CO. will SELL by 

Aboston, J their Rooms, 115, Chancery Lane, W.C., 
Me ee A 13, on Following Day, at 1 o'clock, VALU- 
gL BANE BOOKS, vm gee Ackermann’s 





Partnership. 


RSHIP DESIRED by BOOKSELLER 

with twelve years’ by onan oa of University Trade, in — 
where perience would be of value. T 1677, 

Atheneum Press” 13, Bream's 8 Buildings, Chancery Lane, EF. 











Stinnlieuens. 
[TRANSLATIONS from FRENCH, GERMAN, 


‘ALIAN, and gy a 5s. per 1,000 words. Less f 
ae: —W. T. CURTIS, M.A., 10, Haringey Park Crouch £nd, x 
'elephone 93 Hornsey. 





ITERARY RESEARCH undertaken at the 

British Museum and Ghestene on moderate terms. Excellent 
Testimonials.—A. B., + Fe 062, Atheneum Press, 13, Bream’s 
Buildings, Chancery Lane, 


PBST-R -RATE HISTORICAL SERIAL ready. 

Autumn Book form. in writer. Price very reasonable 
owing to shortness oftime. Editors mg —Box 1680, Atheneum Press, 
13, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, 








COLLECTOR can negotiate for the SALE of 

a genuine CORREGGIO, the Drawing and Colouring of which 

is cndertully ue i —For appointment to view app! 

instance, W. 1679, Atheneum Press, 13, Bream’s 
hancery Lane, E a 


ie Fang 





PRIVATE SOCIAL TOURS (Gentlemen and 
Gontiowomen). ITALIAN and SWISS LAKES, at loveliest 
time of year, APRIL 29, three weeks. Later: Holland. The 
per Austria). e Rhine Spal Mine BISHOP. ae 117, yo 7 
funn Anerley, London. ai 





A BUNDEL SOCIETY.—WANTED by COL- 

Seenptlote Mepsete Cite Erwan ene cnet, Petes = 
8 ssuea 

above Socisty. ARUNDEL 84 Coal Hos Maseell Hi ee om 


[RAINING Ft FOR PRIVATE SECRETARIAL 
WORK AND INDEXING. 
THE SECRETARIAL BUREAU, 
52a, CONDUIT STREET, BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 
Founded 1895. Telephone : 2426 Gerranp. 
MISS PETHERBRIDGE (Nat. Sci. Tripos). 

PR # lb Liang P oor es my 2 of the East India 
p= oy as Dutch and Bortuguese Translator a 


The Drapers’ Com; Records Catalo; ed and Arran; 
The Library of the Be. Hon. W. H. ogued M.P., etieraed and 


Ixpexex or—The Records of the County Boro of Cardiff; Th 
Warrington Town Records ; The Blue Books of theo 1 Comanissions 
on: _—- ame. The Supply ge Teed Shippin ¢ : ar, — 2. 
Canals rw: Coast ion, ; 
Committees F International Exhibiti ey EYE 
War Risks o: Oriental 
i Cont hte the Som 





ational Guarantee for 
Studies; une of the 








re ee trains from Three to Six Pupils ev: 
for — te Secretarial and - Foalxin . Work. “The 
is one of A nticeship, Pu a0 Janler Members 


of the aa pam ing up through all the Br Branches. It is practi 
Pupil bei ng indivi coached. The training 


peat, h 
aa c} ing snd! Work and 
Writine-ahecte ct aR: ritin, Sten itenot; _ Business Training. 
a b TECHNIQUE F INDEXING we 4 Marr Purannsarpes 








Sales by Auction. 


ESSRS. CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOODS 
BALES by AUCTION. at their Great Rooms, King Strect Bt, Jaoees 
uare, the Sales commencing at 1 o'clock precisely :— 
On MONDAY, April 11 1l, and Three Followin 


the COLLECTION of LD EN GLISH PORCELAIN, OBJ E 
OF ART, and FURNITURE of the late MONTAGUE J. GUEST, 


“On TUESDAY, April 12, and WEDNESDAY, 
Seat Yi ck U PuaeSga SHER Eo TCHINGS 

On FRIDAY, Apel 15, JEWELS and LACE, 
the Property of Mrs. HEALEY. deceased, and others. 

On SATURDAY, April 16, PICTURES and 
DRAWINGS, the Property of the late GEORGE F. SMITH, Esq. 

On TUESDAY, April 19, and Three Following 


the COLLECTION of _ BRONZ 
Dose, the o PALCKE. ES and OBJECTS OF ART of the 





DUBLIN. 
Valuable Law Library of the Right Hon. Sir W. M. JOHN- 


SON, P.C., gy the High 
Diol ‘ 1g _—? igh Court of Justice, King’s 


BSR, BENNETT & SON respectfull 

tl they are favoured with inst; i 

AUCTION, in their Teoma, € 6, UPPER ORMO ND ¢ met to SELL ty 
on THURSDAY, April 14, 1910, the above ae nd AW LIBRARY, 
an and fine Set of Law Reports, 1965 to 
end of present year, 06 v vols. half-calf—Law Journal Reports, 1844 to 





1906, 91 vols.—Law 


On view the da, preceding Sale. Catal: 
Pe & an: rig Sle and Ee _ Ty —y 





, Or 
tome) ty me's Costume of Great Britain, 
and other. Books with Catoun Plates—Chiswick Press Edition of the 
= zeste, 100 vols., old green morocco—Corneille, (Zuvres, 8 vols. 
memnporary. French morocco, 1774—Librar: ’ Editions of Dryden, 

Swift, Ficl —- urke, and others in cate bindings—Dibdin’s Biblio- 
ana, 4 vols.—Sets of the Lancashire and Yorkshire 

Parish ogister, -— other “Antiquarian Societies—Millais’ Game 
Birds, 1892, and other by ig Books — Stevenson's New Arabian 
Nights, 2vols., and other t Editions—an a my ae Fe 

phlets. Au ph Letters, &c., formerly in the possessio: 
George Bubb D ington, including the Original gs of Phe 
Diary, 1749-61 (the Fropers yofa LADY). 
To be viewed and catalogues had. 


A Collection of Baztert: — Arundel Society’s 
Chromolithographs. 


ESSES. HODGSON & Co. — SELL by 
UCTION, at their Rooms, 1 

FRibay. ana 15, at Lose a COLLECTION. of PRINTS. — OIL 
COoLoU GEORGE AXTER, comprising many Karly Impres- 
sions tnt JA ooo mg B. -y- the Lo Tage: Mounts: 
also a e COLLECTION of the. ARUND L SOCIE’ Y's LITHO- 
GRAPHS (the Property of a CLERGYMAN), including most of 7. 
Rare tes, in clean condition as originally issued (unframed) to 
Subscribers. To be viewed and Catalogues % had. 


The Scientific Library of the late Prof. E. PERCEVAL 
WRIGHT, M.A. (formerly Professor of Botany at Dublin 
University). 


ESSRS. HODGSON & CO. will SELL b 
CTION, at their Rooms, 115, Chancery Lane, W.C., DURIN 
APRIL. | the above LIBRARY, ‘comprising a Complete Set of the 
1 > Expedition Reports,50 vols.—Sets of Scientific Periodicals 
= the blications of the Learned Societies, both English and 
—Works on Entomology—a Collection of Valuable Scientific 
Pamp lets—Books relating to Ireland and Irish Antiquities—the 
Writings of J. A. Symonds, aa Works in General Literature; to 
which is added aSELECTION from the LIBRARY of the late Rev. 
. H. H. WRIGHT, D.D., comprising valuable Oriental and Theo- 
logical Works. Catal 


logues are preparing. 
ve Porcelain and Pottery and the fine Collection 
2, Olt. English Glass, t. Property of ALFRED 
RAPNELL, E3q., of Bournemouth. 

ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 


will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, Wellington 
DA oe ll, ne Followin epee at 

















of § 
Patterns, Chelsea and De 
Porcelain, Jas +. Scher W. o Bro and the fine on. 
TION of OLD NGLISH G GEASS. Fine ee, of ALFRE 

TRAPNELL, Esq., “aie ur ly English, Thee 
Jacobite, and other Glasses. 
May be viewed. Catalogues may be had. 


Books and Manuscripts including the Library of the Baroness 
von COLBERG and the Library of S. MIDDLETON, Esq. 


ESSRS. § SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by atgnon at th No. nD 
Street, Ly W.C, WEDNESDAY. p- ellis and Following 
1 k precise isely, BOOKS and MANUSCRIPTS, including the the 
LIBRARY 0 the Baroness von COLBERG, om the 
MID — N Properties, poe 
jogical ks on Pottery and Porcelain 
—Archi itecture—Periodical Publications—Biography— Fiction —Fine 
Illustrated Works— Poet: =< i uresque Views—Scarce Sporting Books 
—Galleries—Foreign Publications—Bewick—Collections of Engravings 
—Volumes of Tracts—Natural History—Needlework and other Bind- 
- Topograph: — Costume — Americana, .- = a. Writings of 
ickens Lever, Swinburne, ‘Robert B g, Longfellow, 
Hawthorne aS Lays Edward Fi tzGerald, "Chasiotte ronté, 
rton Freer, T a —_ others—_Hawking’ a of mer 


8 Dramat: 
=the Sporting i 














793-1 Ihakespea: 
—rhf edition with plates), 1709-10—Anal is of 
the Hunting Fie. First Edition, fine copy—Boydell’s River Thames 
—Co! ‘3 roe rer, the Snob—Anderson’s Genealogical 
Bg privately printed, 1742—Archzologia 


anche fn ‘days prior. Catalogues may be had. 
"Kadiox Drawings, and Oil Paintings. 
ESSRs. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
wes only, by AUCTION, at o House, No. 13, Wellington 


Street, 8! m FRIDAY, ril i at 1 o'clock recisely, 
ENGRAVINGS, D DRAWINGS, and ‘ole Pa 





raitsin yo int a and an po apesting ees nts, a in ¢ Colours 

—Views, and a f nings and maravings, Be ater. 

jour n't Charles ae: z ohn . John 
Wood, Earlom, F. Wheatley, P. Sandby, T. W. Stockdale, 


* May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 


Valuable War Medals and Decorations, being a Portion of 
the Collection of ROBERT DAY, Esq., 7 P. F.S.A., of 
Myrtle Hill House, Cork. 

ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL ‘ y AUCTION, at, —P House, No. 13, Wellin 





. Simon, for a, 
Pyrenees, Rivele, with two — Medals for ~~ ro dare 
Salumanca, V ——— era, Orthes—M. by 
the Hon. But India rt, Nope for “the Degen, = 
Senagnontem, Java, Eevp ul, &c.—Two ho 
to cers in the pine the oxireune rare d Cross with 
name of recipient (Antonio Rodriguez, maki Sounted ~~ ~\\paeeameae 
&c.—also some very rare R and Vi 

May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues Hane het had. 


re, ig —* 











Orders, Decorations, and granted to General 
Viscount HILL wt 
ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 


will SELL by AUCTION, in - lot, at_their House, No. 13, 
Me bs | Strand, W.C TUESDAY, April 19, at 


id. 
clock the BRITISH and FOREIGN ORDERS, 
beconat ONS, "WEDALS, &c., granted to General Viscount 


May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 





Pictures, on. Books, &c., the Pri ty of the lat 
LIONEL BROUGH, sq.” . 


MESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
jo cand, by AUCTION, at their House, No, 13, Welli 
—. ear he on WEDNESDAY. April 20, and Follo 
ate hed recisely, ENGRAVINGS, WATER-COLOU 
My wings, OL AINTINGS, CHINA ae THEATRICAL 
RELICS the Property of the late LIONEL BROUGH, Esq, 
Percy Vite South h, 8.W. (sold by order of the Executrix), 


May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 








Valuable Historical Letters, Documents, and Early Maps. 


M#S ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL 4 AUCTION: at yo Rwy he 13, yg 
Street, Strand, W.C., on MONDAY, san o'clock precise’ 
valuable HISTORICAL LETTERS. DO! SUMENTS, MA NUSOCRI 
and RLY Log including a very important Gollection of Docu: 
by and phlets respecting y the North American and 
West Ls Colonies at the end of the Seventeenth Century, the 
f LORD POLWARTH—an interesting Letter, signed by 
ia “Dashes of Basquasy. troness of William td 
Indentures Conveying Land in Pennsylvania signed yo William Penn 
nm : oe Blathwayt Correspondence, a Series ocuments -_ 
rs, many of which are perenne of the highest importance 
the historian of the ay | American and West Indian Colonies, Ay: 
European Diplomacy from the Treaty of Dover to the Battle of 
Bhenheti, w — a remarkable Collection of Karl iy American Ma) 
both mecript t_ and Printed, the Property of ROBERT WYNTEE 
BLATHWAY Esq., of Dyrham Park, Gloucester. 


May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 





Engravings. 
ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 


ag eee = their Galleries, 47, Leicester Square, 
on April 1 at ten minutes past 1 o’cloc at 
ENGRAY ViINGs, eomprising Fancy Subjects of the Early English and 
Is—Portraits in Mezzotint, Line, and Stipple—Naval, 
ben pm Historical Bubjects- big To Dey aunting 
a ing See es, &c.; also a fine COLLECTION of ARUND 
B0Cr TY P BLICATIONS, the Property of a GENTLEMAN. 


Books and Manuscripts, including the Fine-Art Library 
of a Gentleman. 
ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 
AUCTION, at their Gelecin. 47, Page Square, W.C., on 





THURS! AY, A mM and Followin, ng at ten minutes past 
1 o'clock preci UABLE BOOKS, including a Collection of 
Works from the xX. . comprising many of the rarer Issues, 


ineeaies Chaucer’s Works, 1896, bound by Cobden Sanderson—Works 
of William Morris, Ruskin, Pater, Symonds, &c.—Rare Architectural 
Works and Books on Ornament—Seymour Haden’s Etudes a !'Eau 
Forte—Edition de Luxe of the Works of Kipling—a Series of Gould's 
Monographs, pene the Birds of Great Britain—a fine Illuminated 
Thibetan M3. fro: a Thirteenth-Century Latin Codex on 
435 ll. of vellum, with Tiluminated Initials, and other rare and valuable 
Items, further particulars of which will be announced. 





Musical Library and Collection of Autograph Letters of the 
late F. G. EDWARDS, Esq., Editor of the * Musical Times,’ 
also portion of the Library of S. BERGER, Esq., Hon. Sec. 
to the Philharmonic Society. 


ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 
raat hppa at their Galleries, 47, Leicester Square, W.C., on 
MONDAY! & April 18, at ten minutes past 1 o'clock precisely, the ‘above 
LIBRARY, including Stan ‘stam dard Editions of the Works of all the Great 
Masti ere Books on tb e — tory an 
Great Com a Collection of Autograph 
Musical ma of other Celebrities, including a Series ot TM PORTANT 
LETTERS by MENDELSSOHN relating to his Uratorio of ‘ Elijah.’ 


Old Japanese Colour Prints, the Property of a Private 
Collector. 


ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 
THUREDAY wel’ on at their ee 47, Rateestae § yp 2 


at ten nutes fen 3 
COLLECTION APOLD’ J JAPANESE. COLOUR PRINTS, Flug 
pag Ag rebel, am Toyonobu Portraits of yr 

jonaga, Shun-sho, Toyokuni, and Toyonobu—Portraits 0 5 
2. silver ground, by —and by Hiroshige, 


Illustrated Catalogues may be had upon application. 


Theory of Music—Bi —s 











Sale of the Library from Rosehill, Coalbrookdale, and 
important Books from other sources, comprising in all about 
1,500 Volumes — County Histories — Classical Literature — Natural 
History—Sporting and other Subjects,,including Eyton’s Anti- 
quities of sg ner and Blakeway’s Shrewsbury (2 — 
ities of Warwickshire—Owen’s Etchings of 
Old y come Garrisons of Shropshire—Gough’s History 
of Myddle—Clive’s History of Ludlow—Hartshorne’s Salopis 
Antiqua—King’s Vale Royall of England—Ormerod’s History of 
Ohester—Antiquities of Staffordshire—Hulbert’s County of Salop 
—Spencer’s History of England — Transacti A 
Society—Naturalist’s Library—The Booke of Husbandry—Bewick’s 
Birds — Bewick’s Quadrupeds — Morris's Birds — Howitt'’s The 
British Sportsman—Howitt’s Animals—Charles Johnson's History 
of Lives of Highwaymen—Microcosm of London—Ackermann, 
The Works of Geoffrey Chaucer, black letter, a fine edition 
Dryden's Fables—Lodge’s Portraits—Walpole’s Painters—British 
Eesayiste — Ancient Crosses — Froissart’s Chronicles — Historic 
Gallery of Portraite—Dibdin’s Bibliomania, ———— Tour 
—Lavater’s Essays on Physi rth 
and a variety of Subjects.—To be SOLD) by AUCTION by MESSES. 


ALL, WATERIDGE & OWEN at the 
COUNTY MART, SHREWSBURY, on WEDNESDAY, 
April 13, 1910, commencing we a 30 o'clock punctually. si 
May be viewed on day previous to Sale. Catalogues may be obtain 
from the Auctioneers, at tele "Offices, High Street, Shrewsbury. 

















Authors’ Agents. 


Tegan ed a ee A alten 
on te or of clever ies, Nove’ et 
a A or LN ROUIG 40 Beakville Str rabery od eal liy, wv 





[HE AUTHOR'S AGENCY. .—Established } 1878. 
Phe interests of Authors capably re mted. 

hi ._ Agreement ie 

Tnanials of application to Mz AM. BU or , 24, Paternoster Row. 


Classified Advertisements, Magazines, &., 
continued on p. 416. 
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MESSRS. METHUEN HAVE JUST PUBLISHED A DELIGHTFUL BOOK, ENTITLED 


LORD LOVELAND DISCOVERS 


AMERICA 


By C. N. and A. M. WILLIAMSON 


AUTHORS OF ‘THE LIGHTNING CONDUCTOR.’ 


Crown 8vo, 63. [Second Edition, 


“His adventures are surprising. Admirably told in crisp and witty pages, which keep the reader in a continuous state of amusement.”—Daily Telegraph. 
“oe 


“A charming comedy of international love and manners.”—Scotsman 


A skilful, pleasant, lively story.”—Morning Leader, 


“The episodes of Twelfth-street and the woes of the players show these authors at their best.”—Daily Chronicle. 


I WILL MAINTAIN 


By MARJORIE BOWEN 


AUTHOR OF ‘THE VIPER OF MILAN.’ Crown 8vo, 63. 


[Third Edition, 


“Sound, solid, and thoroughly interesting historical romance. Old and young will delight in this fine piece of work.”— Daily Telegraph. 


‘* A most remarkable contribution to historical fiction.”—Standard. 


“It is throughout written on a high level ; it touches the heart ; it has passages of unforced pathos, of sweetness, of power.”—Daily Chronicle. 


STORM AND TREASURE 


By H. C. 


BAILEY 


AUTHOR OF ‘THE GOD OF CLAY.’ Crown 8vo, 6s. 


“It is a brave tale, written with immense spirit and great skill.”— Daily Telegraph. 


“ A remarkably good tale, full of life and colour, and a very Rpoctty humour.”—Daily Mail. 


“Brightly written, intensely vivacious, most attractive.”—Manchester Courier. 
“Every page of this book is indubitably alike.”—Morning Leader. 


“ Here is realism for you—personages and occurrences starting into life out of a virile style that makes words to thrill and glow.”—Dundee Advertiser. 





GENERAL LITERATURE 
A HISTORY OF PERUGIA. By Witu1am Heywoop, Author of 


‘Palio and Ponte.’ With 20 Illustrations and a Map. Demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 
(Italian States. 


THE BLACK PRINCE. By R. P. Dunn-Parrison, Author of 


‘Napoleon’s Marshals.’ With many Illustrations and Maps. Demy 8vo, 73. 6d. net. 


THE DECLINE AND FALL OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE. 
By EDWARD GIBBON. Edited by J. B. BURY, M.A. Litt.D. In7 vols. Vol. IV. 
Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 

This is a completely new edition reset with many Illustrations and new Maps. 


SCIENCE FROM AN EASY CHAIR. By Sir Ray Layxester, 


K.C.B. F.R.S. With a Frontispiece in Colour and many other Illustrations. Crown 
8vo, 68. 


A HISTORY OF BIRDS. By W. P. Pycrarr. With an Intro- 
duction by Sir RAY LANKESTER, K.C.B. F.R.S. With 2 Illustrations in Colour 
by G. E. LODGE, and many others. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. [Animal Life. 


FAMOUS BLUE-STOCKINGS. By Exner R. WueEeEter. With 
16 Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 
The author has sought to reconstruct the Salons of the most famous Blue-Stocking 
ane. Montagu, Mrs. Thrale, and Mrs. Vesey—and to present a living group of 
eir guests. 


ORIGINAL ILLUSTRATIONS OF ENGLISH CONSTITU- 
TIONAL HISTORY. By D. J. MEDLEY, M.A. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


LANDMARKS IN RUSSIAN LITERATURE. By the Hon. 
MAURICE BARING. Crown 8vo, 68. net. 

“There has not appeared a book more discriminating, more full of definite information, 
more replete with critical acumen since ‘Le Roman Russe’ in 1888.”—Daily Telegraph. 
be “No oo observer of Russia and her people writes so well on the subject as Mr. 

ring.” — . 

“Mtr. Baring’s qualities are those of the Russians he writes about, and he has caught 

the real Russian mood and spirit.”—Observer. 


ART AND LIFE. By T. Srurce Moore. 


Crown 8vo, 58. net. 


DEAN SWIFT. By Sore Suittero Suiru. With 27 Illustra- 
tions. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 
_. “This critical ogee y is a very charming book. The subjectjis treated with great 
intelligence and impartiality.”—Clarion. 
“An excellent book, sure to be read by all lovers of Swift.”—Vanity Fair. 
“Written with sympathy and knowledge.”— Nation. 
‘A careful and suggestive monograph upon an absorbing topic.”— Daily Telegraph. 


“THE AUTOCAR” ROAD-BOOK. By Cuartes G. Harper. 


a In4vols. With Route Maps. Vol. I. (South of the Thames). Crown 8vo, 7s, 6d. net. 
Decidedly a long way in advance of anything in the way of guide-books for the 
motorist.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 
“A real road book.”— \ 
“This admirably schemed and executed volume is unique by reason of the historical 
and picturesque information furnished.”—Morning Post. 
z A most useful work for every traveller on the highways.”—Sphere. 
A very welcome and practical novelty. All the information is to be found on the one 
page.” —Manchester Guardian. 


NOTTINGHAMSHIRE. By E.L. Guitrorp. With 32 Illustra- 
tions and 3 Maps. Small pott 8vo, 2s. 6d. net ; leather, 3s. 6d. net. [Little Guides. 
This Little Guide brings to the notice of travellers the many places of varied interest 
and beauty to be found within the borders of the county. 


MARIE ANTOINETTE. By Hitarme Betiwoc, M.P. With 35 
‘ Portraits and Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 15s. net. [Second Edition. 


ski, story is told with a full appeal to contemporary evidence and with dramatic 
|." —Sta 


With 8 Illustrations. 





THE WORKS OF OSCAR WILDE. A New Edition. 
12 vols. feap. 8vo, 5s. net each. 
LORD ARTHUR SAVILE’S CRIME—THE DUCHESS OF PADUA— 
POEMS — LADY oe on FAN —A WOMAN 0O 


Reset in 


THE BLUE BIRD: a Fairy Play in Five Acts. By Mavaice 
MAETERLINCK. Translated by A. TEIXEIRA DE MATTOS. Fcap. 8vo 


38. 6d. net. [Eighth Edition, ’ 
FICTION a 
THE EXILES OF FALOO. By Barry Pary, Author of ‘The 


Gifted Family.’ Crown 8vo, 6s. 
“Told with irresistible humour, penetration, and good sense.”— Daily Graphic. 
- pe | thrilling and dramatic developments are presented with striking skill and 
power, and woven in with them is a fascinating and romantic love-story.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 


UNCLE HILARY. By Outvia SHakespear, Author of ‘The 


Devotees.’ Crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE EMPEROR OF THE AIR. By Georce Gtenpon. 


With 
8 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE MYSTERY OF THE GREEN HEART. By Max Pemzerron. 
Crown 8vo, 68. 
“‘One of the finest mystery stories yet written.”—Daily Mail. 
‘‘The materials are handled with masterly ingenuity.”—Daily Express. 


THE HEART OF HINDUSTAN. A Novel. By Epmunp Wurre. 


Crown 8vo, 68. 


THE WIFE OF NICHOLAS FLEMING. By Pavi Watveman 


Author of ‘ A Heroine from Finland.’ Crown 8vo, 6s. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 


A HIND LET LOOSE. By C. E. Monracuz. 
(Second Edition, 


‘To come across a book like this, amid the hosts of prolix, languid and inchoate novels 
that are being flung upon the aching heads of a long-suffering public, is an unspeakably 
refreshing experience for a reviewer.” —Glasgow Herald. 

“The style is rich in allusions, in flashing images, in the comic shadows of sober 
phrases from the great masters.”—Daily News. 

**A work at once ———-. contumelious, and profound.”—Manchester Guardian. 

“‘ The novel is witty, even brilliant.”—Times. 

“As an intellectual entertainment, it is an intensely stimulating, and even engrossing, 
performance.”—Spectator. 

Crown 8vo, 6s. 


WHY DID HE DO IT? 
Second. Edition. 


[ 
“« A brilliant and fascinating story, that engages the attention of the reader from the 
first page to the last.”—Country Life. 4 
‘*A brilliant mystery story, cleverly written, continuously baffling.”—Daily Graphic. 


LIVE MEN’S SHOES. By Ricuarp Marsg. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


“The interest never fails....it is magnificent.”— Westminster Gazette. [Second Edition, 


REGINALD IN RUSSIA. By “Sax.” Feap. 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 


“They are all delightful trifles.”—Observer. 


SUCH AND SUCH THINGS. By Marx Atterton. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


‘* Firm humour, finely finished handling, a complete success.”—Morning Leader. 
“The best piece of fiction Mr. Allerton has yet done.”—Glasgow News. 


COUSIN HUGH. By Tuxzo Doveras (Mrs. H. D. Everett). 
8vo, 68. , [Second Edition, 
“‘One of the most charming of the many pleasant stories written by this author.... 
Written with pathos, fancy, and restraint.”—Manchester Courier. 


THE GOLDEN CENTIPEDE. By Lovisz Gerarp. Crown 
8vo, 68. : (Second Edition. 
** Remarkable for its author’s descriptive power, its atmosphere, its thrilling incidents.” 
: A Pall Mall Gazette. 
“It is something more than the best of its kind; it stands alone, far above its com- 
panions in romance.”—Court Journa 


? 


By Bernarp CaPEs. 





METHUEN & CO. 36, Essex Street, Strand, London, W.C. 
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Cype-Writers, Ke. 


YPE-WRITING OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 

RT. Articles, Stories, Novels, 8d. 1,000 words. 

Reduction over ooo, Carbon Copies, 3d. ee words. — Sa Rates 
and Speci icat: uracy and prompt return 

teed. Testimonials from. well:kn known Writers.—NORA DIC SUN 

1, Sackville Gardens, Ilford, Esse: 


YPE-WRITING 9d. per 1, 1, eee words ; Carbons 
3d. French and Garman by oa Pm _ 5 a. per 1.000, Transla- 
licating 33. 100 Copies 0 | per wo! 
po wind promptitude.—@. WALK BR, 14, Park Road, New 
Cross, 8.1. 








CHANGE OF ADDRESS. 


I[XPE- -WRITING undertaken by highly educated 
Women (iasston) Tepes Cambridge Higher Local; Modern 

Fe an aT PE WHITING AGENCY. 8, Shorthand. THE 
aD DELPHI, W.C. (formerly 10, Duke Street). *whakeate 2308 City. , 


ME5.,08, ALL, KINDS, 9d. per 1,000 words: 
Srocal. Tels? hie Potrero pema Aathore, Stet 





Higher Local. Tel.: 
Kew Gardens, 8. 


UTHORS ’MSS., NOVELS, STORIES, PLAYS, 
ESSAYS TYPE- WRITTEN with complete accuracy, =. oe 
1,000 word et M STUART: Al Allendale, Kymberley Road, Harrow. 


YEeE- -WRITING 6d. 1,000. Accuracy and 
dispated guaranteed. — Miss CONNOR, 71, Thrale Road, 
Streatham, 8. 


UTHORS’ MSS. carefully and accurately 

TYPED, 8d. 1,000 words. After 10,000, 7d. Clear Oarbons, 

1,000. Greatest care ; peatect accuracy. Best paper. Prompt.—L. 
MARTIN, 50, Bruce Road, Mitcham. 


NGRAVED PORTRAITS, suitable for extra- 
E* illustrating. CATALOGUE of 3,000 post free. —A. RUSSELL 
ITH, 28, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, Wwe 

















ESSRS. H. GREVEL & CO., Publishers and 
f Foreign Books, Library Agents, 33, King Sireet, 
Covent yg jon, W.c receive DAILY PARCELS FRO 
THE CONTINENT, and po themselves for the supply ro] 
yy n Books and Periodicals. FOREIGN SECOND-HAND CATA- 
pat ks sent on mn agpueation. Fess state dramas interested in 





Catalogues. 


ATALOGUE of FRENCH BOOKS, at greatly 
reduced prices. I. PHILOSOPHY. II. leer Il. HIS: 
pyle e IV. POETRY, DRAMA, MUSIC. AUX-ARTS. VL 
OGRAPHY. VII. MILITARY. VIII. FICTION. IX. GEN ERAL 
RE. 
LiTERATU DULAU & CO., 37, Soho Square, London, W. 





FuiRstT EDITIONS of MODERN AUTHORS, 
including Dickens, Fi gy Lever, Ainsworth ; _— illus- 
peated by G. and R. Cr iz, Rowland Leech, &c. Co 
gest and choicest ro ey offered for Sale in ~—s World, CATA 
LoGUES issued and sent post free on application. Bought.— 
WALTER T. SPENCER, 27, New Oxford t treet, te Ww am 








Qarzalocur, No. 52.—Drawings of the Early 
h School—Engravings and Etchings, including many fine 
shes salles teomer-Siember Liber Studiorum—Constable’s English 
Landscape—Illustrated Books—Rare Items by John Ruskin. ‘ost 
free, Sixpence.—WM. WARD, 2, Church Terrace, Richmond, Surrey. 


Boks: —ALL OUT-OF-PRINT and RARE 
BOOKS on any subject SUPPLIED. The most expert Bookfinder 
extant. Please state wants and ask for CATALOG abr, I make a 
special feature oo of exchanging any saleable Books for others selected 
from my various rye ok = list of 2,000 Books I particularly want 
st free —EDW. B. Great Bookshop, 14-16, John Bright Street, 
Sirentnaben. a i. 8 pen and Flemish Furniture, 42s. for lls. 
urke 8 Peerage, 1908, 248., 1907, 218.; Jane Austen's Novels, 10 vols., as, 


(ALAISHER’S REDUCED PRICE BOOK 
7 LIST. 


CATALOGUE No. 370, APRIL, 1910, NOW READY. 
Containing offers of many important Stocks recently purchased. 


WILLIAM GLAISHER, Lip. 


R 








and Di 
265, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C. 


Also a CateLoeus of CURRENT, MODERN, and 
STANDARD LITERATURE 
All p .- post free on application. 











Printers. 


PEtpoonns. OF DISTINCTION.—FAMILY 
RECORDS, PEDIGREES, MEMOIRS, &c., PRINTED under 

pert Supervision, and Searches made where M&S. are incomple' 
Write for Estimates and all Particulars.—GERRARDS LTD. (The 
Westminster Press), at 411a, Harrow Road, London, W. Superintending 
Genealogical Expert, Mr. Perceval Lucas. 





THENZUM PRESS. —JOHN EDWARD 
. FRANCIS, Ry gs of the Atheneum, Notes 
mrepared to SUBMIT ESTIMATES for all kinds or BOOK NEWS: 
+m SY. oor PRINTING.—13, Bream's Buildings, Chancery 
ane, 








Music. 


COTTISH SONG ALBUMS.—Selected Songs, 
mpiled to suit the Baritone, Tenor, Soprano, or Contralto. 
artistical 'v designed paper covers. Post paid, 2s. 3d. 
PATERSONS, Musicsellers, Edinburgh. 





Magazines, Kr. 


NOW READY, for APRIL. 
BAPOBIT ©O R. 


T H E 
Edited by the 


Rev. Sir W. ROBERTSON NICOLL, M.A. LL.D. 
Contents. 

HORT’S POSTHUMOUS COMMENTARY ON ST. JAMES. 
By the Rev. Prof. J. B. Mayor, Litt.D. 

DR. FORSYTH ON THE ATONEMENT. By the Rev. 
Principal E. Griffith-Jones, B.A., Bradford. 

HISTORICAL COMMENTARY ON THE FIRST EPISTLE 
TO TIMOTHY. By Prof. Sir W. M. Ramsay, D.C.L. 


1s. net. 


THE ESCHATOLOGY OF THE GOSPELS. 3. TWO 
MORE FEATURES IN THE GENUINE JESUS- 
TRADITION. By the Rey. Prof. Ernst von Dobschiitz, 
D. Theol. Strassburg. 

PSALM XL. By the Rev. Prof. S. R. Driver, D.D., Christ 
Church, Oxford. 

THE LORD'S PRAYER. By the Rev. Prof. D. S. Mar- 
goliouth, M.A. Litt.D. Oxford. 

SIN AS A PROBLEM OF TO-DAY. 4. SIN IN ITS 
PRINCIPLE AND DEVELOPMENT. By the Rev. 
Prof. James Orr, D.D. 


HODDER & STOUGHTON, Publishers, London. 





DAVID DOUGLAS’ PUBLICATIONS, 


JOHN BURROUGHS’ 
ESSAYS. 


SIX BOOKS OF NATURE, ANIMAL LIFE 
AND LITERATURE. 


Choice Edition. Revised by the Author. 6 vols. lamb. 
skin, 12s. net; or in smooth ornamental wrappers, 63., or 
separately at 1s. each vol, or 28. net. 


WINTER SUNSHINE. 
PEPACTON. 

LOCUSTS AND WILD HONEY. 
WAKE-ROBIN. 

BIRDS AND POETS. 

FRESH FIELDS. 


* Burroughs has no F oe asa writer on nature among con. 
temporary authors. When we read his pages we are brought 
face to face with the country, we drink in its baliny air, we 
in its light, we hear the wash or ripple of the 





J OURNAL OF THE INSTITUTE OF 
ACTUARIES. 


No. 240. APRIL, 1910. Price 3s. 
Contents. 
On the Mortality of Female Assured Lives, with graduated tables 
deduced from the British Offices’ Experience, 1863-1893. By Charles 
b —" 1 Renchington, F.LA., of the Prudential Assurance Com- 
With Abstract of the Discussion. 

Some | points of interest in the operations of Friendly Societies, Pe 
way Benefit Societies, =e Collecting Societies. By Alfred W. 
Watson, F.1.A. F.9.3. With Abstracc of the Discussion. 

Formule for the Valuation = miums payable more frequently 
than once a oy J. Lidstone, F.LA., Actuary and 

retary of the *Faullable L fe Assurance Socie' ot 

Legal Notes. By Arthur Rhys Barrand, F.I.A., Barrister-at-Law. 

Actuarial Note :—On some Approximations to the Values of Joint Life 
——— o- —- the ey -- kG employed are, not 


pitt vias. my or Make’ Palin 
pidertone A., and Albert EK. King, A.LA. 
Editorial a eS Milne. 

London : ©. and E. LAYTON, Farringdon Street. 


Ts BUILDER (founded 1842), 4, Catherine 
Street, London, W.C., APRIL 9, contains ;— 
“THE BUILDER” IN > FUTURE. 
LICENTIATES, R.1.B. 
DALMATIA, BY MR. “GEORGE HUBBARD, 
THE ROYAL LIVER BUILDING, LIVERPOOL. 
THE er one MUSEUM OF WALES. 
TLEUOTRATIO 
ESIGNS Foi. NATIONAL MUSEUM, CARDIFF, BY 
a eb Pavan. HARE AND BY MESSRS. MILNE & 


eee Tee IN DALMATIA, BY MR. T. G. JACKSON, 


At Office as above (4d., by post 44d.), and of all 
Newsagents. 


GEORGE MEREDITH 
WAS A SUPPORTER OF 
T H E 


FREETHINK ER. 
Edited by G. W. FOOTE. 

Shortly before Meredith’s death he forwarded a cheque as “a 
contribution to the Freethinker.” Being asked if he wished his name 
to be published, he replied, under date of April 23, 1909, in a letter 
written and addressed with his own hand :—“ Dear Mr. Foote,—Gifts 
of money should be igned contributi But as a question of 
supporting your paper, my name is at your disposal.” Mr. Edward 
Clodd confesses (Fortnightly Review, July, 1909) that Meredith “aided 
with money Mr. Foote's aggressive methods, being seemingly more in 
sympathy with these than with” milder methods. Meredith encour- 
agea Mr. Foote in various ways for thirty years. 


H E FREETHINKER 
18 PUBLISHED WEEKLY, price TWOPENCE. 


Specimen (current) Number post free. 











THE PIONEER PRESS, 2, Newcastle Street, London, E.C. 








JUST PUBLISHED. 
LAND AND FRESHWATER MOLLUSCA 
OF INDIA. 


Part XI. Vol. II. Price 21s. 
By Lieut.-Col. H. H. GODWIN-AUSTEN, F.R.S. 
With 15 Thien: = 70 70 pp. Text, with Descriptions of many New 
longing to the Genera :— 
meenemmnasn 1 EUAUSTENIA, CRYPTAUSTENIA, EURY- 
CHLAMYS, AUSTENIA A, DURGELLA, LEPTODONTARION, 
SAKIELLA, PSEUDOKALIELLA, SARIKA, EUPLECTA, AND 


PUPIL 
TAYLOR & FRANCIS, Red Lion Court, Fleet Street, E.C. 


(PHOUGHTs | ON NATURAL #HILOSOPHY 
ND THE ORIGIN OF LIF 
By A. BIDDLECOMBE. ory 5a. per copy. 

This book gives the proofs, yer to be irrefutable, of what 
electricity is, and shows life to be electrical. Nature is one vast 
el machine, containing within “‘teelf an_ infinite number of 

which, e the one pulsating 





smaller el 
“a ont hot cht that t clectrici d i d ism mi 
wton thoug! at e! ity, and gravity, an ———— oo 
possibly be but manifestations of yoga pains he gelling power rvadin, 
all nature. ee searched, i, out his whole life, tor this 
werinvain. It has ) pene discovered by the author, and "proved in 
_ i =. ty ad ty experiment. 
its ingenious explanations, is more fascinating than 





ant nan yy 


Published wege wi WALTER SCOTT Funtaenine CO., Ltd., 
ternoster Square, London, E.C. 





stream, we hear the song of the birds, we feel young again 
if we are old.”—Literary World. 


W. D. HOWELLS 
WORKS. 


MINOR DRAMAS. 
Complete in Two Volumes. 
Vol. I. 9 Plays. Vol. II. 10 Plays. 5s. net. 
FARCES.~—S vols. 1s. each. 
THE MOUSE-TRAP. 
EVENING DRESS. 
THE GAROTTERS. 
FIVE O’CLOCK TEA. 
A LETTER OF INTRODUCTION. 
THE UNEXPECTED GUESTS. 
THE ALBANY DEPOT. 
A LIKELY STORY. 


NOVELS.—Crown 8vo. 
A MODERN INSTANCE. 2 vols. 123. 
A WOMAN’S REASON. 2 vols. 12s. 
DR. BREEN’S PRACTICE. 1 vol: 3s. 6d. 
INDIAN SUMMER. 1 vol. 6s. 
ANNIE KILBURN. 1 vol. 6s. 


A HAZARD OF NEW FORTUNES. 
2 vols. 12s. 


THE SHADOW OF A DREAM. 1 vol. 6s. 

APRIL HOPES. 1 vol. 6s. 

THE MINISTER’S CHARGE; or, the 
Apprenticeship of Lemuel Barker. 1 vol. 6s. 

MERCY. 1 vol. 6s. 

THE WORLD OF CHANCE. 1 vol. 6s. 
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12mo. 
Price 1s. a vol. paper ; or 2s. a vol. cloth, gilt top. 
AN OPEN-EYED CONSPIRACY. 
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A FOREGONE CONCLUSION. 
A CHANCE ACQUAINTANCE. 
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A COUNTERFEIT PRESENTMENT. 
THE LADY OF THE AROOSTOOK. 


2 vols. 
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THe UNDISCOVERED COUNTRY. 


2 vols. 


A FEARFUL RESPONSIBILITY. 
VENETIAN LIFE. 2 vols. 
ITALIAN JOURNEYS. 2 vols. 
THE RISE OF SILAS LAPHAM. 2 vols. 
INDIAN SUMMER. 2 vols. 
THE SHADOW OF A DREAM. 
AN IMPERATIVE DUTY. 
Edinburgh : 
DAVID DOUGLAS; and all Booksellers. 
London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, 
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Japan in World Politics A New Shakespearean 


A Study in International Dynamics 
By HENRY DYER, C.E. M.A. DSc. 


Emeritus Professor, Imperial University of Tokyo ; formerly Principal of and 
Professor of Engineering in the Imperial College of Engineering, Tokyo. 
Demy 8vo, 12s, 6d. net. 

“The work of a high authority.”—Times. 

“A thoughtful, well-informed, and clearly reasoned book.”—Scotsman. 

“Dr. Dyer writes with a full sense of responsibility, and weighs well the opinions he 
youchsafes.”— Literary World. 

“From beginning to end the book is a thorough and careful analysis of Eastern peoples 
—their history, their manners, and their politics. It isa masterpiece built up on practical 
knowledge and long experience.”—Globe. 


A Journal from Japan 


By MARIE C. STOPES, D.Sc. Ph.D. F.LS. 
Illustrated. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


An informal record of impressions during an eighteen-months’ sojourn in Japan, 
written for the benefit of a circle of friends at home, and now published at their request. 
The author went out under eae pee of the Royal Society to study the fossils of Japan, 
and in the course of her scientific work there came into contact with all ranks of Japanese 
society, and travelled alone in many little-known parts of the country. In these racy 

es will be found a vivid picture of Japan as it presents itself from day to day to a keen 
and sympathetic observer. [Just ready. 


Ancient Plants 


Being a Simple Account of the Past 

Vegetation of the Earth and the Recent 

Important Discoveries made in this 
Realm of Nature Study 


By MARIE C. STOPES, D.Se. Ph.D. F.LS., 
Lecturer in Fossil Botuny, Manchester University, Author of ‘The Study of 
Plant Life for Young People.’ 


Illustrated. Demy 8vo, 4s. 6d. net. 


This book has been written for the double paper of presenting the new and wider 
aspects of Fossil Botany due to recent discovery, and at the same time providing a general 
survey of the subject as it is known to-day. Hitherto there has been no book in the 
English language in which the results of recent research were made available to the 
ordinary student ot botany and the general reader, and the many notable discoveries in 
Fossil Botany which the last few years have witnessed have added greatly to the interest 
and importance of this study. (Just ready. 


A CHARMING NEW SERIES OF COLOUR BOOKS. 


Beautiful England 


Monographs of Historic Towns and Places, written by well-known Authors 
and illustrated in Colour by E. W. HASLEHUST. 
Each Volume contains 12 Beautifully-Coloured Plates, and is artistically 
Bound in Picture Cover. Small 4to, 2s. net each. 


The Following Volumes are just ready :— 
OXFORD. Described by F. D. HOW. 
THE ENGLISH LAKES. Described by A. G. BRADLEY. 
CANTERBURY. Described by CANON BANKS. 
To be followed almost immediately by other Volumes. 


Fuel and Refractory 


Materials 


By A. HUMBOLDT SEXTON, F.LC. F.C.S., 
Emeritus Professor of Metallurgy in the Glasgow and West of Scotland 
Technical College, 


In Collaboration with THOMAS GRAY, D.Sc. Ph.D., 
Professor of Technical Chemistry, Glasgow and West of Scotland Technical 
College. 


And JOHN S. G. PRIMROSE, A.G.T.C, A.I.M.M., 
Lecturer on General Metallurgy, oe and West of Scotland Technical 
College. 


Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged. Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. net. 

Considerable additions have been made to the chapters dealing with Coke-ovens, Gas- 
Producers, and Pyrometry, giving details of the most important recent developments in 
these sections. Descriptions of modern forms of plant and apparatus used replace older 
types mentioned in former editions, and the whole book has been carefully revised and a 
full index appended. 











* es 
Dictionary 
By RICHARD JOHN CUNLIFFE, M.A. LL.B. 
Feap. 4to, 356 pp., cloth, gilt top, 9s. net. 


_ To the student of Shakespeare and of the English language this new Shakespearean 
dictionary will prove of great value. Each word is clearly explained in its several 
meanings, with illustrative quotations printed in full. (Just ready. 


Causal Geology 
By E. H. L. SCHWARZ, A.R.C.S. F.G:S. 
Professor of Geology at the Rhodes University College, Grahamstown, 
South Africa ; Late Geologist to the 
Geological Commission of the Colony of the Cape of Good Hope. 
Illustrated. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


This work is an important contribution to the science of geology, and particularly to 
the discussion of the Planetismal Hypothesis of Prof. T. C. Chamberlin. The author 


| re-examines many of the fundamental facts and principles of geology, with a view toa 


general statement of the readjustments of our outlook necessitated by the new hypothesis, 
The work is thus shown to be an independent contribution to the study of the subject, 
and as such is entitled to the careful attention of all students of geology. (Just ready. 


Handbook of Physical 
Training 


By A. G. A. STREET, Lieut. R.N. 


Superintendent of Physical Training to the School Board of Glasgow, 
Lecturer in Physical Training to the Glasgow and West of Scotland 
Provincial Committee for the Training of Teachers, 

And V. E. GOODERSON 
Assistant Superintendent of Physical Training to the School Board of Glasgow. 
Demy 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


This book is a complete guide to the principles and practice of Physical Drill. It is 
based upon the system of Swedish drill employed in the navy. Full instructions are given 


| for each set of exercises, and the physiological purpose of cach movement of the drill is 


made clear. The book is the result of long experience in teaching, and contains pro- 


grammes of exercises suited to various ages. [Just ready. 


Food Inspection 


A Practical Handbook 


By HUGH A. MACEWEN, 
M.B. Ch.B.Glas. D.P.H.Lond. D.P.H.Camb. 

Assistant Medical Officer of Health for Cumberland; late Resident 
Physician, Belvidere Fever Hospital, Glasgow; late Lecturer on Hygiene, 
Cooper Medical College, San Francisco 

Illustrated. Demy 8vo, 5s. net 
‘This work is everything that it professes to be...... Dr. Macewen is to be congratulated 
on the success with which he has accomplished his task...... From beginning to end the 
book shows that its author is thoroughly acquainted with his subject, and that his 


knowledge has been acquired by practical observation, alike in this country, in Germany, 
and in the packing-houses of Chicago.”—Glasgow Herald. 


Introduction to the Natural 
History of Language 


By T. G. TUCKER, Litt.D.Camb. Hon. Litt.D.Dublin, 
Professor of Classical Philology in the University of Melbourne. 
Demy 8vo, cloth, 10s, 6d. net. 


A new treatise which gathers together the results of the great amount of philological 
work that the last quarter of a century has produced. It is intended to fulfil to-day the 
purpose which was served in its time by Max Miiller’s ‘ Science of Language.’ 


The Mythology of the 


e,4°0 

British Islands 

An Introduction to Celtic Myth, Legend, 
Poetry, and Romance 

By CHARLES SQUIRE. 19s, 6d. net 
This book will appeal to all who are in es | way interested in Celtic mythology and 
poetry or in the mythology and poetry of early peoples in general, and to all lovers of 
ont an literature. It is based on the works of scholars deeply learned in Old Gaelic and 


Welsh and as all the chief authorities are duly stated, those who wish to pursue the 
subject farther may readily do so. 
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NEW BOOKS. 





ADMINISTRATIVE PROBLEMS 
OF BRITISH INDIA. _ ®y Josepu 


CHAILLEY, Member of the French Chamber of 
Deputies. Translated by Sir WILLIAM MEYER, 
KCLE. 8vo, 108, net. 

Times.—“‘ The result of M. Chailley’s labours is one of 
the most remarkable and scholarly books which has ever 
been written about India, certainly the most calm and 
comprehensive pronouncement upon British rule ever 
penned by a foreign critic... As a dispassionate, reflective, 
and stimulating examination of the results of British rule 
in India, it stands without a rival.” 


THE GATES OF INDIA. Being an His- 


torical Narrative. By Col. Sir THOMAS HOLDICH, 
K.C.M.G. K.C.LE. C.B. D.Sc. With Maps and Plans. 
8vo, 108. net. 

Daily Mail.—* Will no doubt be of much value to the 
geographer, the historian, and the soldier alike. It will be 
read, too, with much interest by the average person, for it 
is difficult to conceive a subject more fascinating than the 
story of the ancient land routes to India.” 


NEW 6/- NOVELS. 
A MODERN CHRONICLE. 


BY 
WINSTON CHURCHILL 


Author of ‘ Richard Carvel,’ &c. 6s. 
A modern love story with the scenes laid chiefly in New 


York. 
SECOND IMPRESSION. 


THE HUMAN COBWEB. 


A Romance of Peking. 


By B. L. PUTNAM WEALE, 
Author of ‘ The Forbidden Boundary,’ &c. 


A CERTAIN PHASE OF LITHO- 


GRAPHY. A Lecture on a New Method of Work 
in Lithography. By Sir HUBERT VON HERKOMER, 
c.V.0. R.A. With a Lithographic Frontispiece 
printed by the Author. Medium 4to, 15s. net. 


SHAKESPEARE’S ROMAN PLAYS 
AND THEIR BACKGROUND. 3, 


Prof. M. W. MacCALLUM, M.A. LL.D. 8vo, 10s. net. 
Times.—* Dr. MacCallum’s aim has been the aim of the 
true critic; not to display ingenuity, or have ata brother 
critic, or grind an axe, but to explain, and he explains 
patiently, judiciously, with thorough knowledge and often 
acute insight.” 


ACCIDENTS OF AN ANTI- 
QUARY’S LIFE. yp. c. nocarru, Author 


of ‘A Wandering Scholar,’ &c. With 40 Illustrations 
from Photographs. S8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 

Evening Standard.—‘* Books so stored with knowledge, 
pleasantly imparted and elegantly phrased, are rare in the 
course of a year, and this one will make its mark in literary 
no less than in antiquarian circles....a most uncommon 
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GATHORNE HARDY, 
FIRST EARL OF CRANBROOK: 


A Memoir. 
With Extracts from his Diary and Correspondence. 
Edited by 
The Hon. ALFRED E. GATHORNE-HARDY. 
With Portraits and Illustrations, 2 vols. 8vo, 248. net. 
(Inland postage 6d.) 
“‘ These two volumes are of intense interest.” 
orning Post, 
** An invaluable contribution to Victorian history.” 





ortd, 
“It is difficult to exaggerate the value of this memoir of 
one of Disraeli’s most trusted lieutenants.” —Globe. 


THE HISTORY OF THE IRISH 


PARLIAMENTARY PARTY 
FROM 1870 TO 1890. 
By FRANK HUGH O'DONNELL. 


With numerous Illustrations. 2 vols. 8vo, 24s. net. 
(Inland postage 6d.) 

“A valuable contribution to history.”—Evening Standard. 

“ A book that throws a flood of light on much that has 
been obscure, and the shrewdness and cleverness of the 
work are undeniable.”— Western Daily Press. 

“ Indeed, this is a work that no Englishman can afford 
to neglect at the present time. The author writes well ; he 
can use words like a whip-lash ; and much of his story is of 
the highest historical and political interest.”—Daily Mail. 


POLITICAL HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
VOLUME VIII. NOW READY. 

Vol. VIII. FROM THE RESTORATION TO 
THE DEATH OF WILLIAM III. (1660-1702). 
By RICHARD LODGE, M.A., Professor of History in the 
University of Edinburgh. With 2 Maps. 8vo, 78. 6d. net. 

“ An able, vigorous, and clear-sighted history of a difficult 
period, with a chapter on the literary and scientific work of 
the time.” —Scotsman. 

*,* Vols. I. II. IIL. IV. V. VII. VIII. IX. X. XI. and XIL. 
are now ready, and Vol. VI. is in the press. 7s. 6d. net each. 

(The inland postage of each volume is 5d.) 


EAST LONDON VISIONS. By opERmMID w. 
LAWLER. Crown 8vo, 6s. net. (Inland postage 4d.) 
“To all readers of real literary taste we can confidently 
say that they will find a joy in this volume—and a iasung 
joy, for the work once read will not easily allow itself to be 
forgotten.”—Daily Telegraph. 














A STUDY OF THE DRAMA. pyBrRaANDER 
MATTHEWS. With 14 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 
6s. 6d. net. (Inland postage 4d.) 


“This book may be commended to the attention of all 
who want to write plays as well as all who want to dis- 
cuss them intelligently when they are written.” —Observer. 


ENGLISH AS WE SPEAK IT IN 

IRELAND. By P. W. JOYCE, LL.D. Crown 8vo, 
28. 6d. net. (Inland postage 4d.) 

In this book the Irish dialect of the English language is for 
the first time subjected to detailed analysis and systemati 

lassificati e ig besides a great number of words and 
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 amper poa LOWELL, A.B. LL.D., &c., Author of 
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Illustrated. 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


CONCEALING-COLORATION IN 
THE ANIMAL KINGDOM. 42 Exposi- 


tion of the Laws of Disguise through Colour and 
Pattern. Being a Summary of ABBOTT H. THAYER'’S 
Discoveries. By GERALD H. THAYER. Illustrated. 
Demy 4to, 31s. 6d. net. 


THE FAITH HEALER. a Piay in Three 


Acts. By WILLIAM VAUGHN MOODY. Crown 
8vo, 5s. net. 


THE STORY OF THE AMERICAN 
MERCHANT MARINE. By Joun pz. 


SPEARS. Illustrated. Crown 8vo, 6s. 6d. net. 
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ROE, Ph.D. Medium 8vo, 5s. net. 
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phrases in use all through Ireland, for which Dr. Joyce has been 
collecting materials for more than twenty years, 


LITTLE SERMONS ON THE SUNDAY 
GOSPELS. By the Rev. JOHN WAKEFORD, B.D., 


Vicar of St. Margaret’s, Anfield, Liverpool. Crown 
8vo, 58. net. (Inland postage 4d.) 


THE SCIENCE OF LIFE AND THE 
LARGER HOPE. By the Right Rev. J. E. 


MERCER, Bishop of Tasmania. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
net. (Inland postage 4d.) 
Contents.—I. Terrestrial Lifeasa Whole. II. Mechanical 
Theories of Life. III. Vitalism and Will. IV. Man. 
V. Death. VI. After Death. VII. Life as a Curative 
Process. VIII. Organic and Spiritual Selection. IX. Life 
and Conscience. X. The Goal of Evolution. 
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Edited by Sir WILLIAM RAMSAY, K.C.B. F.R.S. D.Sc. 
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D.Sc. (Lond.), Ph.D. (Wurzb.). With 14 Plates and 108 
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RETROSPECTIONS OF AN 
ACTIVE LIFE. 


By JOHN BIGELOW, Envoy Extraordina 

Minister Plenipotentiary to the Court of Teemen tone 
With 35 Illustrations. In 3 vols. royal 8vo, cloth, 
36s. net. (Inland postage 1s. 6d.) ‘ 


GAMBETTA. Life and Letters. 


By P. B. GHEUSI. With 8 Illustrations in Collotype. 
Demy 8vo, cloth, 12s. 6d. net. (Inland postage 5d.) 


THE STORY OF THE NEGRO. 


By BOOKER T. WASHINGTON, Author of ‘ Up from 
Slavery,’ &c. In 2 vols. cloth, 10s. net. (Inland 
postage 5d.) 


CASTES AND TRIBES OF 
SOUTHERN INDIA. 


By EDGAR THURSTION, Supt. Madras Government 
Museum, and K. RANGACHARI, M.A. In 7 vols, 
288. net the Set. 


GREEK LANDS AND LETTERS. 


iy Peaness G. ALLINSON, Professor of Classical 
Philology in Brown University, and ANNE C. E, 
ALLINSON. With a Coloured Frontispiece, 4 Maps 
and 16 other Illustrations. Large crown 8vo, cloth, 
78. 6d. net. (Inland postage 4d.) F 


MODERN LIGHT ON IMMORTALITY. 


Being an Original Excursion into Historical Research 
and Scientific Discovery pointing to a New Solution of 
the Problem. By HENRY FRANK. Large crown 8vo, 
cloth, 78. 6d. net. (Inland postage 5d.) 


MODERN BELIEF IN IMMORTALITY. 


By NEWMAN SMYTH, D.D., Author of * Through 
Science to Faith,’ ‘ Passing Protestantism and Coming 
Catholicism,’ &c. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. net. (In- 
land postage 3d.) 


BOTH SIDES OF THE VYEIL. 


A Personal Experiencee By ANNE MANNING 
ROBBINS. Crown 8vo, cloth, 4s. 6d. net. (Inland 
postage 4d.) 


ANTI-PRAGMATISM. 


By ALBERT SCHINZ. Large crown 8vo, cloth, 
6s. 6d. net. (Inland postage 5d.) 


VEHICLES OF THE AIR. 


By VICTOR LOUGHEED. With 140 Half-Tone Ilus- 
trations and 130 Drawings. Demy 8vo, cloth, 12s. 6d. net. 
(Inland postage 5d.) : 


THE AMATEUR ASTRONOMER. 


By GIDEON RIEGLER. Translated by G GE 
AUBOURNE CLARKE. With 112 TIlustrations. p. 
8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. net. (Inland postage 4d.) 


A HANDBOOK OF 
POLAR DISCOVERIES. 


By A. W. GREELEY. With a Frontispiece and 7 
Maps. Large crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. net. (Inland 
postage 4d.) 


THE CONQUEST OF CONSUMPTION. 


By ARTHUR LATHAM, M.D., and C. H. GARLAND. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 48. 6d. net. (Inland postage 4d.) 


THOMAS CARLYLE: 
The Man and his Books. 


Illustrated by Personal Reminiscences, Table Talk, and 
Anecdotes of Himself and Friends. By WILLIAM 
HOWIE WYLIE. With a Frontispiece and a Memoir 
of the Author. Fourth Edition. Cloth, 2s. 6d. net, 
(Inland postage 5d.) 


BALLADS OF A CHEECHAKO. 
By ROBERT W. SERVICE, Author of ‘Songs of 
Sourdough.’ Cloth, 3s. 6d. net. (Inland postage 3d.) 
THE SOCIALIST MOVEMENT 
IN ENGLAND. 


By BROUGHAM VILLIERS. Second and Cheaper 
Edition, Revised. Large crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. net. 
(Inland postage 4d.) 





Write for a copy of Mr. T. Fisher 

Unwin’s latest Announcement 

List. Sent post free to any 
address on application. 





T. FISHER UNWIN, 1, Adelphi Terrace, London. 
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Gathorne Hardy, First Earl of Cranbrook. 
Edited by the Hon. Alfred E. Gathorne- 
Hardy. 2 vols. Illustrated. (Long- 
mans & Co.) 


TaEsE volumes might have been reduced 
in size, since many of the extracts from 
Gathorne Hardy’s diaries amount to no 
more than commonplace observations on 
current events. Still, his son has pro- 
duced an interesting work, which here and 
there makes important contributions to 
political history. Modestly leaving 
Gathorne Hardy to tell his own story, 
Mr. Alfred Gathorne-Hardy conveys an 
attractive picture of English home life. 
The effective platform orator, the ready, 
though rather acrimonious debater, who 
in the discussions on the Irish Church 
Bill almost rose to greatness, and the 
zealous Churchman occupied for many 
years a considerable place in the public 
eye. But the devoted husband, the father 
who wrote squibs for his children, the 
squire, and the sportsman has hitherto 
been unknown outside a limited circle, 
and that side of Gathorne Hardy’s cha- 
tacter is conveyed in these volumes with 
Perfect tact. We learn, too, that he 
achieved a more pronounced success at 


the Bar than has usually been attributed 
to him. 


Impressions of O’Connell, who supplied 
the boy liberally with franks, and of 
Wordsworth, ‘‘a blind old man by his 





fireside, playfully jesting with his wife,” 
stand out from Mr. Gathorne-Hardy’s 
early chapters. Then Disraeli appears. 
Gathorne Hardy first met him at Monckton 
Milnes’s house, and the description of his 
conversation comes pretty much to Mr. 
Balfour’s saying that Disraeli “‘ talked his 
novels through a mask,” though it is not 
so happily put. But the main point of 
importance is the existence of a constant 
undercurrent of dissatisfaction with Dis- 
raeli’s leadership, and of a desire to depose 
him in favour of another. So late as 
1866 we find Cairns thinking that “ nothing 
but a new head to a moderate party can 
answer,” and speaking of Lord Lans- 
downe. Mr. Gathorne-Hardy should, we 
think, have appended a foot-note to the 
effect that this was not the well-known 
Lord Lansdowne, who was for years the 
Nestor of Whig conclaves, but his son, 
“young Lord Lansdowne,” whose career 
of much promise was cut short by death. 


We learn a good deal that is new in 
detail of the Ministerial dissensions when 
the Reform Bills of 1867 were in prepara- 
tion, and it seems clear that if the mal- 
contents had drawn over Gathorne Hardy 
to their side, the Government must have 
collapsed. But, in spite of Disraeli’s 
flattering intimation that “‘ he and I must 
do it,” the Home Secretary regarded his 
chief as one who was always looking at 
what would suit others rather than what 
was sound in itself. Finally, we are 
admitted to a meeting of Conservative 
magnates, held at Burghley, the seat of 
the Marquis of Exeter, in 1872 :— 


‘* At our meeting (February 1) Cairns 
boldly broached the subject of Lord Derby’s 
lead, and the importance of Disraeli knowing 
the general feeling. We all felt that none of 
his old colleagues could, or would, undertake 
such a task as informing him. John Manners 
alone professed ignorance of the feeling in 
or out of doors. I expressed my view that 
D. has been loyal to his friends, and that 
personally I would not say that I preferred 
Lord D., but that it was idle to ignore the 
general opinion. Noel said that from his 
own knowledge he could say that the name of 
Lord Derby as leader would affect 40 or 50 
seats. It seemed conceded that the old 
Government could not, or would not, stand 
again. What then must follow? Disraeli 
could not combine a new one. Would it not 
be better that he should not try and fail ? 
Why not serve under Derby, for which 
there is abundant precedent ? ” 


A subsequent reflection runs: “ Looking 
back on the Burghley discussion on 
leadership, how futile it seems!” Very 
true. 


The Fenian conspiracy, or scare, of 1867 
comes as a dramatic interlude. With a 
Chief Commissioner in Sir Richard Mayne 
who was past his work, and a rudimentary 
detective force, Gathorne Hardy had an 
anxious time, but he behaved with much 
courage. So did Derby (the father not 
the son), who on receipt of a threatening 
letter wrote :— 


‘“*T cannot say that I am very apprehen- 
sive of being ‘ blown up,’ nor, I suppose, are 





you, or ‘Sir Ritchard Main.’ The letter 
requires more decyphering than I think 
it 1s worth.” 


The best head in the business seems 
to have been the Queen’s, for she 
heaped ridicule on the rumour of a 
plot for kidnapping her at Balmoral, and 
vivaciously resented any constraint being 
placed on her habits of life. 


Mr. Gathorne-Hardy dates Disraeli’s 
ascendancy over the Conservative party 
from the Manchester speech of 1872 (the 
‘extinguished volcanoes” speech), and 
we think rightly. He has not much that is 
new to say about the Ministry of 1874 
until the Eastern crisis is reached, but then 
his narrative becomes engrossing. In 
September, 1876, Disraeli sent Gathorne 
Hardy a glowing eulogy on the younger 
Derby, now Foreign Secretary :— 


**Derby has shown great energy and 
resource during these painful six weeks. I 
always gave him credit for a clear head— 
the clearest—and a fine deep judgment, but I 
never, though I have ever greatly appre- 
ciated him, gave him before the credit I do 
now, for such vigour, action, fertility.” 


But before long the witty Schouvaloff is 
found complaining :— 


‘* Tl y a deux choses que je n’aime pas en 
Angleterre—danser sur le tapis au son de 
votre piano, et faire un arrangement quel- 
conque avec Lord Derby.” 


These last words were meant to veil the 
personal situation as it really stood. 


After a Cabinet held in July, 1877, 
Gathorne Hardy commented that ‘“‘Derby 
was strange, and seemed to shrink from 
any action, diplomatic or other.” And 
here are some apt reflections made long 
after the resignations of the following 
year :— 


‘* 1878.—January was a month of anxiety 
in Eastern Affairs, on which Carnarvon and 
Derby, though not in union, were each 
in his way unreliable. Constitutionally 
different, they had the same defect of not 
acting logically upon their opinions if risk or 
danger were involved. Derby put off 
action, and was with difficulty pressed into 
replying to despatches. Carnarvon could 
not make up his mind to a policy of action 
which was the inevitable result of pro- 
fessions in which he had concurred.” 


It is difficult? to feel sure how far 
Gathorne Hardy was in the secrets of the 
inner Cabinet. We should be inclined 
to guess that he was not eager to know too 
much of matters which led to a bitter 
quarrel between two leading members of 
the Cabinet, and were finally dealt with 
by men so unlike himself as Disraeli and 
the Russian ambassador. There is not, 
we think, a hint that the Foreign Secre- 
tary had been excluded from the principal 
duties of his office for a long time before 
Salisbury took possession of it on Derby’s 
resignation. 


When Disraeli went to the Upper House, 
Gathorne Hardy hoped to succeed him as 
leader in the Commons ;_ but he took the 
disappointment in a manly spirit. It isa 
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curious speculation what would have 
happened if he had been preferred to 
Northcote. In point of brains there cannot 
be much comparison between the two— 
Gladstone handsomely admitted in 1880 
that there was no one fit for the Chancellor- 
ship of the Exchequer except Northcote, 
and it could not be offered to him—but 
Gathorne Hardy was, in all probability, 
better suited to the times. If he had been 
leader, we may be pretty sure that the 
‘‘ Fourth Party ” would not have kicked 
up its heels as it did. The tribute to 
Beaconsfield’s memory is discriminating, 
and contains the intimate touch : “ Sitting 
by him, I have noted feelings to which 
outsiders deemed him impervious.” 

During the Gladstone Government of 
1880-85 Gathorne Hardy, become Lord 
Cranbrook, was much consulted by his 
colleagues on various delicate questions. 
His experience, and probably his rapidity 
of judgment, caused him to carry greater 
weight than the public appreciated at the 
time. Lord Knutsford has given his son 
this interesting glimpse at the Cabinet 
meetings of 1887 to 1892 :— 


‘* Lord Cranbrook sat next to Lord Salis- 
bury on his left hand, and I sat next to 
Lord Cranbrook, so that I had a full oppor- 
tunity of seeing what passed between them. 
A question would come up before the 
Cabinet upon which considerable diversity 
of opinion existed. Discussion would take 
place, and after it had lasted for some time 
I have seen Lord S. push a piece of paper to 
Lord C. as if to invite him to write down 
his views, or suggestions as to how best to 
deal with the subject under discussion. Your 
father would write down his views, and 
return the paper to Lord S. Shortly after- 
wards Lord S. would intervene in the dis- 
cussion, and, reading-from the paper, would 
ask whether such and such a course would 
meet the case: and I may add that in 
several instances that course was adopted, 
either in its entirety or with slight modifica- 
tions.” 


Cranbrook suggested Iddesleigh for the 
Foreign Office in 1886, when Salisbury 
was perplexed by various claims, and the 
appointment worked well. There follow 
some illuminating letters, Cranbrook re- 
monstrating with Salisbury for having 
*“too much self-renunciation for a Prime 
Minister,’ and Salisbury replying that the 
said self-renunciation arose from “the 
peculiarities of Churchill.” This was 
written a few weeks before Lord Randolph’s 
sensational resignation, and its melancholy 
sequel, Iddesleigh’s death through heart 
disease. If Cranbrook had been at hand, 
it seems conceivable that the bungling 
might have been avoided which so keenly 
mortified that gentle spirit :— 


** January 24.—‘ Eric (Barrington) showed 
me Iddesleigh’s last letter where the griev- 
ance appears more clearly. He felt the 
imputation of failing health, and an office 
without work. Curious! so few days before 
his death! After all, what failed was clear- 
ness of communication. It is a pity that he 
was not soothed by the offer of the Colonies. 
Would not the whole thing have been better ? 
....John Manners — Colonies; Smith— 
Chancellor of the Duchy ; Cadogan—Foreign 
Office ; Salisbury—First Lord, when Iddes- 
leigh declined ? Perhaps I am a bad judge.’ 





Cranbrook’s public career did not end 
until 1895, but his last years of office 
were not marked by important events, 
so far as he was concerned, except his 
responsibility for the Education Bill of 
1891. “I have certainly not been a 
hearty ‘free-schooler,’” he candidly re- 
marked in his diary. Consulted by his 
old colleagues after his retirement, he 
drew from Salisbury a characteristically 
despondent comment on the Unionist 
pees. of 1900, which has already been 
quoted and criticized in the daily press. 

There is nothing in the book of special 
importance concerning Queen Victoria, 
whose distrust of Gladstone and Liberalism 
has long been a matter of general know- 
ledge. 

The comments in the diaries on her 
death and that of Salisbury are unim- 
portant — merely the natural sighs of 
oldage. But Cranbrook retained his clear- 
ness of mind almost to the last, and in a 
letter to a nephew criticized the Tariff 
Reform movement with considerable point. 

We take leave of Mr. Gathorne-Hardy 
with congratulations on his able pro- 
duction of a work which no historian 
of the Victorian era ought to neglect. 








In the Torrid Sudan. By H. Lincoln 
Tangye. With Maps and Illustrations. 
(John Murray.) 


A SPORTSMAN is, or ought to be, a keen 
observer of nature, and when he joins to 
the observant eye experience and the gift of 
description he is likely to write a very good 
book. Mr. Tangye has all these qualifica- 
tions, and the result is the most vivid 
account of life,sport, and travel inthe Sudan 
that we have read. His shrewd notices of 
passing scenes and manners are expressed in 
a somewhat staid and restrained language 
which fits admirably with his vein of dry 
humour. He does not deal in exaggera- 
tion, false sentiment or “ fine” writing, 
yet he contrives to avoid the commonplace 
with a skill which gives distinction to his 
reserved style. He attains his object, 
not by simplicity, for his words are care- 
fully chosen, but by rigid suppression of 
the otiose and the gaudy. His descrip- 
tions are often finished pictures. He can 
render the strange impressions of a night 
march in the desert. There was once a 
stretch of 116 miles before him, with but 
two chances of water :— 


** So every available girba was filled in the 
fresh running stream of the Bahr-el-Azrak. 
The camels themselves took their fill, and 
the long trek was fairly begun. The full 
moon after a while made travelling easy by 
night, and the camel-men chanted their 
weird songs in turn to keep touch with 
each other the whole length of the line. 
Close behind me the first stanza began, 
tuneless and indeterminate as the Arab song 
is, and the last one came on from invisible 
distance, articulate, tiny, and far. 

** But it was weirder still when their sing- 
ing ceased, and one could only hear, and 
that hardly, the soft pad of one’s own camel 
sliding silently under one, all other footsteps 





being inaudible even in the stillness of the 
night. 

“Yet the tense silence was not quite 
unbroken ; in the most desolate places there 
seems to be life. Here and there the crickets 
chirped, and the night-birds sometimes 
called, while the cry of the foul hyena, 
wandering like a hopeless evil spirit, broke 
upon our ears and reminded us of other 
travellers by night who are neither seen nor 
heard till their chosen moment comes. 

** Here is the home of great loneliness ; the 
country is foreign and strange, and the hour 
is eerie. Human dread of dead silence and 
darkness is born of the imminence of the un- 
known, and in the undefined bushes at one’s 
feet, or those shadowy forms which seem to 
move in the course of one’s progress, there 
lies @ spirit of threat and mystery.” 


The atmosphere of the desert night 
has rarely been so well realized in words. 
By day “the charm of travel through 
this country is to see its wild creatures 
wandering at will” over the vast grass- 
lands or through the forests. At night 
perhaps the delight of feeling oneself, 
as it were, in the Zoological Gardens with 
all the beasts let loose is tempered by the 
obtrusive conversation of prowling lions, 
who make remarks of an insulting nature 
all through the night :— 


“This is where the unaccustomed 
European, used to being shut up in a gafe 
cage all night, feels foolish. He hears his 
black brethren sleep soundly, observes the 
perfect insouciance of camels and donkeys, 
yet he is stupid enough to feel glad when the 
fires are bright, and he follows the move- 
ments of Felis leo by his voice from place to 
place with animated and quite unnecessary 
interest.”* 


For it is the silent lion that is to be feared, 
as the traveller’s servant explained next 
morning :— 


** Ah, he tell his wife his stomach full, he 
mabsoud [happy]. If he hungry, he no say 
anything.” 


The Arabic is not quite correct, but the 
point is clear, and if Mr. Tangye likes to 
spell ‘‘ Thank you ” catecherak, the average 
reader will probably make no greater 
“hash ” of it than if it were more scien- 
tifically transliterated. The author never 
had to say it for a lion fallen to his gun, 
for he had the worst of luck in stalking 
the animal whom he declines to recognize 
as the king of beasts. That title, he 
considers, belongs of right to the elephant, 
not only on account of his courage, size, 
strength, and intelligence, but also because 
he is the only quadruped who possesses 
the human virtue of helping the sick and 
disabled. ‘‘ Who that has seen a wounde 
elephant rescued from danger by his 
fellows, supported on either side, can 
deny in this an attribute superior to every 
other?” Besides, the elephant has 4 
sense of humour, and loves a practical 
joke. 

But if Mr. Tangye was unsuccessful 
both with lion and kudu, he had plenty 
of sport with buffalo (perhaps the most 
dangerous and tricky of all Sudani game). 
hippopotamus, crocodile, warthog, and 
of course waterbuck and reedbuck, which 
supplied his kitchen; and he has many 
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stories to tell of his stalks and successes 
and failures, and the gluttony and broad- 
minded lack of fastidiousness of his 
followers. The tale of the waterbuck which 
fell apparently dead, waited till the hunter 
turned his back for a moment, then got 
on its legs and departed, its retreat being 
oddly covered by a huge serpent, “ a vile, 
filthy beast, dull fleshy-red in colour, and 
as thick as the arm,” which in turn dis- 
appeared by the time the shot-gun had 
been brought, must be read in Mr. Tangye’s 
pages to be fully appreciated. There is a 
lively account, too, of the native mode of 
hunting hippopotamus, a stern chase in a 
boat, with a harpoon, which demands as 
much nerve and pluck as old-fashioned 
whaling, and is complicated by the curious 
fact that the monster dives backwards. 
The habits of the giraffe greatly interested 
the hunter, but he did not shoot it, except 
with the camera; and among smaller 
sport he was fascinated by a spirited duel 
between a bat and a lizard, of all possible 
combatants the last to be expected. 
The restrictions set by the authorities 
on the killing of game, whether by 
natives or white men, appear to be wise 
and effective so far as the Anglo-Egyp- 
tian superintendence reaches. The officials 
are doing their best to preserve the rarer 
species. 


Mr. Tangye’s route was from Khartum 
to Singa on the Blue Nile; then up the 
Dinder to Abu-Ramleh; thence across 
Sennaar to Renk on the White Nile; and 
up the river, past Kodok (formerly Fas- 
hoda) and Taufikieh, to the Zaraf river 
and the country of the Nuers. The account 
of these people is specially interesting 
because they had refused to submit to the 
Anglo-Egyptian condominium till just 
before the visit, and were noted for their 
hatred and suspicion of Europeans: 
indeed, after the visit fresh difficulties 
arose with Machar Diu and peace seemed- 
far from assured. The Nuers, who are 
the subjects of copious and very natural 
photographs in Mr. ‘Tangye’s _ illus- 
trations, share with the Dinkas and 
Shilluks the property of abnormally long 
legs, a development possibly due to their 
environment, for they are a nation of 
waders, and, like the storks, have a habit 
of standing on one leg. They plaster 
themselves from head to foot with the 
white ash of cowdung to baffle mosquitoes, 
and have the look of pallid ghosts or 
lepers, except when their legs get into 
water and turn black. 


Another custom they have which is 
fairly disgusting to Western ideas. On 
= ‘pao of a “deal” in cattle, Buz 
Nya 


“had a final conversation with us through 
Belal, clinching matters by spitting once 
more into Belal’s hand and then deluging 
that unfortunate’s face. Belal blinked in- 
Voluntarily during the operation, but 
rasan it bravely, being to the manner 
orn. 


The custom of spitting into the other 
party’s hand to clinch a bargain is 
Common to various savage nations, and 





is frequently observed in Ireland; but 
the major operation is as rare as it is 
decisive. 

The description of the natives of the 
southern provinces is perhaps the most 
valuable part of this interesting volume. 
Mr. Tangye’s report of the progress of 
settled government in the Sudan is also 
important. It is highly favourable and 
appreciative :— 


** Every year sees progress, and the exten- 
sion of the railway over the Blue Nile and 
up to Sennaar, with the bridging of the White 
at Hillet Abbas for the tapping of Kordofan, 
tightens the grip of the white man for the 
benefit of the country. I have seen some- 
thing of the work done by the Governors and 
Inspectors of various provinces, and can 
speak in nothing but terms of admiration 
of the whole-hearted devotion to the highest 
and best interests of their charges. There 
is no mere perfunctory discharge of adminis- 
trative duties, but a forceful, intelligent, 
personal mastery of every condition and each 
individual problem, a painstaking grasp of 
detail, a masterful grip where the master 
is needed. One is impressed by the intense 
personal interest that is displayed, and the 
amount of hard work voluntarily under- 
taken in a climate where no man passes long 
unscathed, under conditions of life which are 
at the best difficult, and often entail great 
hardship and exhausting exertion, both 
mental and physical.” 


Mr. Tangye finds fault, however, with 
the housing of these hardworked officials, 
who are baked under corrugated iron 
roofs which compare unfavourably with 
the Belgian settlement in the Lado enclave. 
The lack of irrigation is another drawback, 
for part of the Sudan is too wet and part 
too dry, when all the water is drawn off 
and stored for Egypt; but this can be 
remedied. The dredging of the Zaraf 
channel is going on, and “it is hoped that 
the improved carrying capacity of the 
channel, supplemented eventually by a 
dam retaining the surplus waters of Lake 
Albert, will supply the needs of Egypt,” 
and leave the Blue Nile free for the irriga- 
tion of the Sudan, and especially the 
Gezireh. Continuity in local policy is a 
great desideratum, hard to maintain in a 
climate which makes long residence too 
often deadly ; but the Upper Nile Pro- 
vince has been fortunate in possessing the 
same admirable Governor for over eight 
years. 


English readers will ask, What is being 
done about slavery? though those ac- 
quainted with the East are aware that 
there are more important matters. The 
administration is obliged to go slowly in 
reference to domestic slavery, which is 
still tolerated within limits ; but the slave- 
trade, with its undoubted horrors, has been 
virtually suppressed. Only one case of 
slave-running occurred in 1908. Of course, 
the people grumble at the loss of a lucrative 
traffic; agriculture suffers for lack of 
slave labour, and the small holder is being 
driven off the land. But—fiat justitia, 
whatever else comes to grief; and no 
doubt the Sudan Government will gradu- 
ally overcome the difficulties caused by the 
loss of this class of labour. 


Romanticism and the Romantic School 
in Germany. By Robert M. Wernaer. 
(Appleton & Co.) 


THERE are few periods of German litera- 
ture about which it is harder to form a 
clear and just conception than that of the 
Romantic movement at the close of the 
eighteenth century, and, so far as English 
readers are concerned, the material for 
doing so has hitherto been extremely 
scanty. The only comprehensive work on 
the subject in recent years—Dr. Brandes’s 
‘Romantic School in Germany ’—brilliant 
and entertaining as it is, can hardly be 
called sympathetic. An intelligent study 
of the period has therefore long been 
wanted, and it is well supplied in the 
present volume, in which scholarship, 
judgment, and sympathy are all con- 
spicuous. 

Mr. Wernaer deals here with the earlier 
Romanticists alone, i.e., the Schlegels, 
Tieck, Wackenroder, and Novalis, and 
incidentally with Fichte, Schelling, and 
Schleiermacher. He has done wisely in thus 
restricting his limits, for undoubtedly 
the essential doctrines of Romanticism 
are best observed in the Friihromantik, 
the members of which, with their close 
influence upon one another, may not 
unreasonably be grouped and studied 
together. It is not at all easy, even in 
their case, to work out a common 
denominator; and we are pleased to 
observe that Mr. Wernaer is content as a 
rule to interpret their aims and ideals 
separately, and does not rashly attempt 
a strict systematization of the tenets of 
the school. Each of them had a markedly 
personal outlook; the whole tendency 
of the movement was towards individual- 
ism, and this is what gives it much of its 
interest and appeal to our own generation, 
which has been similarly inclined to 
encourage that quality both in life and art. 

From this present point of view 
individualism may perhaps be regarded 
as the most significant characteristic of the 
Romanticists ; according to Mr. Wernaer, 
it constitutes their besetting weakness. 
He finds their vital defect in their lack of 
any broad love of humanity. ‘“‘ We need 
standards to-day,” he says, “‘ which ma 
lead us to a true humanistic art,” and suc 
standards are not supplied by them. By 
“humanism” he understands the har- 
monious blending of the tendencies com- 
monly known as classicism and romantic- 
ism, which are both derived from funda- 
mental traits in human nature, and may, 
in general terms, be taken to represent 
respectively the intellect and the heart, 
reason and emotion, or, as he phrases it, 
duty andlove. There need be no question 
as to any inherent superiority of one of 
those forces over the other; both are 
required in a work of art, and the artist’s 
main concern is that there should be no 
objectionably pronounced preponderance 
of the one over the other. 

Of course, this is taking romanticism in a 
| very general sense, but it may be doubted 
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if the term admits of any concise and 
exact definition. ‘‘ Meine Erklirung des 
Worts ‘ romantisch,’”’ Friedrich Schlegel 
once wrote to his brother, “‘ kann ich dir 
nicht schicken, weil sie 125 Bogen lang 
ist”’; and the method by which Mr. 
Wernaer succeeds in conveying an ade- 
quate impression of all that it implies is 
by examining the various elements which 
appear most noticeably in its representa- 
tives. His chapters dealing with the 
symbolism, irony, and philosophy of the 
Romanticists are admirable, his discussion 
of the metaphysical problems which per- 
petually confront and confuse the student 
being particularly good. He has little, 
perhaps, that is positively new to say on 
these questions, but he has investigated 
them for himself, and his treatment is 
fresh and illuminating, being marked by 
a rare combination of sympathetic insight 
with common sense. 


Indeed, an ardent disciple of Romanti- 
cism may consider that the sympathy is 
sometimes unduly tempered with common- 
sense. That the Romantic movement 
adequately fulfilled its aspirations can 
hardly be maintained ; but it was assuredly 
productive of much that was good. Its 
object was to make possible a more 
spiritual and imaginative life—‘‘ das Leben 
und die Gesellschaft poetisch machen ” ; 
it was in its essence, as Fraulein Joachimi 
puts it, “ a protest against trivial interests, 
cramped morality, and Philistine ideals,” 
and the protest was at least so far success- 
ful. Mr. Wernaer, as we have said, 
ascribes its failures to a deficiency in 
the sense of social duty : its members set 
themselves apart from the common herd, 
and devoted themselves to a merely 
esthetic self-culture. It is, however, open 
to contention—doubtless, Mr. Wernaer 
would admit this—that certain tempera- 
ments, notably that of the mystic, do most 
effectively serve and influence society at 
large by occupying themselves with an 
apparently exclusive development of their 
own spiritual life. Wordsworth, for in- 
stance, gives emphatic expression to this 
view in the sonnet in which he declares 
that “to promote and fortify the weal of 
our own being” is the paramount end. 
Thus it may be held that the theory of the 
Romanticists was better than their practice, 
and that, had a sufficient genius arisen 
among them, he would have achieved 
greater things and justified their ideals. 
It is hard to say how far those 
very ideals have not, even as it is, affected 
society. Maeterlinck somewhere remarks 
that if Plato, Swedenborg, or Plotinus had 
never lived, the soul of the peasant who 
has never read them or heard tell of them 
would yet not be what it is to-day ; and 
to some extent,, perhaps, the same thing 
may hold good of the Romanticists. 


That, however, is a mere suggestion. 
We are inclined to agree with Mr. Wernaer 
that their ideals do not answer to the 
demands of the present day. ‘They 
strove,” he says, “for a middle course, 
for a humanistic art; but failing to 
exercise their restraint in the realms of 
social endeavour, they necessarily limited 
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their art to those specific aspects of human 
life where the inner imaginative world 
stands apart on a lofty pedestal.” He 
concludes, therefore, that their Romantic- 
ism is a thing of the past, and that the 
recent attempt at a revival of it must 
likewise be considered a transient phase. 


We have been able to indicate only the 
main thesis of Mr. Wernaer’s work. In his 
discussion of special points and individual 
authors he is always worth attention, and 
though his style possesses but little charm, 
he succeeds in interesting the reader 
throughout. We sincerely hope that, as 
he suggests in his Preface, he will eventu- 
ally be able to give us a study of the 
later German Romanticists also. 








Geschichte der rémischen Kaiser. By 
Alfred von Domaszewski. 2 _ vols. 
(Leipsic, Quelle & Meyer.) 


Pror. DomaszEwsk1 of Heidelberg is 
well known to students of Roman history 
and epigraphy by many valuable con- 
tributions to research, and his knowledge 
of the early Roman Empire is, since 
Mommsen’s death, perhaps unsurpassed. 
In these two volumes, dedicated to 
‘German readers,” he comes before a 
wider public than that to which he had 
hitherto appealed. He has written a 
history (without a single foot-note), not 
of the Empire, but of the Emperors. He 
tells us that constant meditation on their 
lives for many years has made them for 
him “ living apparitions,” whose haunting 
presence had become so actually painful 
that he decided to write this book in order, 
as it were, to exorcise them. This re- 
markable intimation announces psycho- 
logical reconstruction as a dominant note 
of the work, and might prepare us to 
expect fanciful results. But the obsession 
of his ghostly visitants has not upset his 
judgment or unbalanced his learning, 
and every one of the living apparitions is 
soberly analyzed. 


This history covers the ground, if it 
does not supply the place, of that section 
of his ‘ Roman History’ which Mommsen 
never wrote, beginning with the murder 
of Julius Cesar and ending with the 
accession of Diocletian; and in reading 
it we cannot help often thinking of that 
unwritten volume in which the master 
would have traced the inner connexion 
of the events which are treated separately 
in the volume on the Provinces, and 
developed the concrete history that 
conditioned the constitutional develop- 
ment described in his ‘ Staatsrecht.’ But 
the view which Prof. Domaszewski pre- 
sents is sharply opposed to that which 
Mommsen would probably have taken. 
Mommsen appears to have regarded the 
Imperial age as a period of stagnation, 
and to have believed that its civilization 
decayed on account of its own corruption. 
Prof. Domaszewski insists upon the great 
historical part the Empire played in 
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securing the results of ancient civiliza- 


tion for the modern world :— 


*“Were it not for that period, Greek 
culture would have been lost to us as com- 
pletely as Babylonian and Egyptian. The 
antique has exercised its permanent influence 
only in those forms which it assumed in the 
Imperial period. The Empire was not the 
grave of the individualities of the peoples who 
had in earlier ages flourished on the Mediter- 
ranean shores, but rather the vessel where 
they received the development of which 
each was capable. Centuries of profound 
peace secured to them, for the first time, the 
prosperity which enabled their civilization to 
grow strong. Only the prejudiced and 
ignorant will regard the Imperial period as 
monotonous, colourless, and lacking in 
creative energy.” 


On the question so often asked and so 
variously answered, as to the causes of 
the decay of that ancient civilization, 
which it was the function of the govern- 
ment of the Emperors to diffuse, the 
author offers his opinion. He insists on 
the economic fabric of the society, still 
more on the dependence of the Imperial 
power on a mercenary army, but most of 
all on what he calls “‘ der innere Feind” 
—the doctrine which taught men to seek 
a refuge in a supersensible world, and which 
‘“was preached by the East with a 
thousand tongues.” Even in the reign of 
Hadrian 


**the cloud is rising which gradually buries 
in the darkness of night all energy and effort, 
all pleasure in knowledge and in beauty. This 
huge revolution, which in a few generations 
reversed the whole conception of the world, 
is what, more than all, destroyed the root of 
ancient civilization.” 

It is noteworthy that this conclusion 
virtually agrees with that of the Prince 
of Teano, who approaches the question 
from a different side. 


In his portraiture of the more important 
Emperors, Prof. Domaszewski is signally 
successful with Tiberius. The picture 
does not offer a wholly new presentment, 
but it is painted with a sympathy and 
comprehension which make the tragic 
figure really live. The lights and shades 
are skilfully blended, and the writer seems 
to us to have happily emphasized what 1s 
perhaps the most essential psychological 
fact, that when Tiberius attained the 
position which he deserved and desired, he 
had no confidence in himself. 


The treatment of Augustus may attract 
more attention because his character 1s 
more enigmatic. Prof. Domaszewski ad- 
mires him unreservedly, and almost 
idealizes him :— 


** Jenes edle Wohlwollen, das in Gerech- 
tigkeit und Milde das Los aller Bewohner 
des Reiches erleichterte und verschonte, ist 
das Wesen der Herrschaft des Augustus.” 


Of tyrants like Caligula, Nero, and 
Domitian he has no good to say; and 
he is repelled more than some other 
historians by the unfortunate Claudius. 
In Domitian’s tenure of the censorship 
for life, and his repeated consulships, the 
author refuses, perhaps rightly, to see 
the constitutional significance which 
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Mommsen attributed to them, and explains 
them as simply an expression of the 
tyrant’s haughty and arrogant character. 
The more imposing figures of the second 
and third centuries—Trajan, Hadrian, 
Marcus, and especially Septimius Severus 
—are all delineated with insight and power. 


It is noteworthy how Prof. Domaszewski 
has been influenced in his judgment of 
Cicero by the notorious view of Mommsen. 
His tone is different, but his verdict is 
much the same. He denounces, indeed, 
the charges which have been brought 
against the orator of shortsightedness 
as to the political situation during the 
attempt to restore the power of the 
Senate after the murder of Cesar: “If 
we see more clearly than he, we owe our 
discernment to the distance which sepa- 
rates us from the events.” But he asserts 
that till after Czesar’s death Cicero was 
“q parliamentarian of small influence, a 
man who need hardly be named in 
political history.” We can at all events 
agree with him when he observes that 
Cicero is “the only man of the ancient 
world—thanks to his incomparable posi- 
tion in the literature of his people—whom 
we know as if he were a contemporary.” 








NEW NOVELS. 


The Wild Heart. By M. E. Francis. 
(Smith, Elder & Co.) 


Mrs. Francis BLUNDELL has already won 
a distinctive place among writers on 
pastoral life. She has a ready wit, a 
true and pretty sense of sentiment, and a 
restrainedly artistic turn for description. 
Also her novels have atmosphere. Her 
characters are mainly simple folk, shown 
with their proper elemental qualities 
and the merits and defects of these; 
and in her latest novel the primitive 
instincts of the hero are used as the in- 
evitable means to the ultimate tragedy. 
An overwhelming passion for the chase 
and the open air prevails imperatively 
over the homelier virtues and _ the 
ordinary dictates of discretion; and it 
is here, perhaps, that the author draws 
somewhat freely on our credulity. How- 
ever, given the gipsy temperament in such 
a marked degree, the rest may be con- 
ceded. This is the strongest story Mrs. 
Blundell has as yet produced, while her 
handling of the love-interest is, as always, 
sympathetic. It includes, moreover, a 


skilfully drawn study of a rustic 
Delilah. 


Olivia L. Carew. 


By Netta Syrett. 
(Chatto & Windus.) 


Miss Syretr is one of those—not too 
numerous—novelists whose improvement, 
sometimes interrupted, but always steadily 
resumed, may well encourage the jaded 
reviewer. The present story seems to us, 
both in workmanship and human interest, 
better than anything she has hitherto 





written. Itdeals in original and imagin- 
ative fashion with the familiar theme of an 
unsuccessful marriage complicated still 
further by the intervention of a second 
woman, and later a second man. The 
men, perhaps, seem scarcely drawn from 
the inside; but of the two female cha- 
racters, one is described with remarkable 
sympathy and sureness of touch; the 
other—a curious blend of the abnormal 
and the commonplace—is happily ima- 
gined, though less convincing. The con- 
clusion is dramatically unexpected, and 
as satisfying as any solution that could 
be devised for such a complication. 


A Step-son of the Soil. 
Skrine. (Arnold.) 


By Mary J. H. 


WE have seldom had the luck to meet in 
fiction with a knowledge of English country 
folk, their thoughts and ways, so intimate 
as that here displayed. The portraits of 
the old labourer, ‘‘ Master,” and his wife 
Jane could not be bettered. The author’s 
revealing of their mental processes is 
quite uncanny. The runaway workhouse 
boy who plays the title-réle arrides us 
less, being treated with a sentimentality 
reminiscent of New England romances. 
There are some good minor characters— 
notably a ‘‘ wise woman,” whose “ lawful 
arts” are knowingly described, and a 
charming lady’s-maid from the great 
house of the parish. The author is de- 
ficient in technique : she divides and sub- 
divides her work unnecessarily to elude the 
difficulty of a continuous narrative ; and 
her plot, though thin, demands credulity. 
We notice, too, some faults of style. 
** He drew her face to him and kissed her 
back” is, to quote Polonius, ‘“‘a vile 
phrase.” But the book has pleased us 
greatly. It contains a lot of human 
knowledge hard to come by. 


Kami-No-Michi : 
in Japan. By Hope Huntly. 
man.) 


the Way of the Gods 
(Reb- 


SHINTOISM appears as a religion com- 
posed of sweetness and light in this interest- 
ing and instructive story. The principal 
characters are a Japanese “ Progression- 
ist’ whose success is tainted by re- 
munerative apostasy, and a Japanese 
heroine inflexibly loyal to her faith. 
Several passages aptly show the occult 
side of Japanese life and thought. The 
heroine sees the soul-summoning bird that 
dwells between earth and Meido (the 
Japanese Hades); and the astral body 
of her spiritual adviser meets her renegade 
lover on the brink of the crater of Asama 
to deter him from committing suicide. 
Religious discussions occur between an 
English lady missionary and the Shintoist 
heroine, in which the latter more than 
holds her own, it being obvious that the 
author has taken little trouble to provide 
the missionary with theological ammuni- 
tion. 





Eve in Earnest. By John Barnett. (Smith, 
Elder & Co.) 


Wuen Eve Cornell marries Gregory 
Arbuthnot, a young M.P. with a detestable 
mother who adores him inordinately, 
she makes the extraordinary mistake, 
for so intelligent a girl, of insisting upon 
having her father to live with them. 
Mr. Cornell is a hopelessly untidy, erratic 
gentleman, who lives habitually in a 
dressing-gown and carpet slippers; and 
since he is miserable in these conven- 
tional surroundings, Eve’s filial devotion 
might have found some better means of 
providing for him. As itgis, the inevitable 
disasters ensue, and it is some time before 
the young people discover that their 
mutual affection is capable of rising above 
the difficulties of a situation which their 
elders have helped to provoke for them. 
Eve is a charming heroine of the wilful 
type, and Gregory less of a prig than he 
might be. It is a pity that Mr. Barnett 
spoils his style by frequent confidential 
appeals to the reader, which are more 
tiresome than humorous. 


A Lady of France. By 
(Stanley Paul & Co.) 


B. Symons. 


From the moment when Raoul d’Arcy and 
Diane de Vaucourt meet in the inn of 
Messer Giuseppe Orsini on p. 40 they 
love each other, and throughout the rest 
of the book fight heroically against the 
cruel and devilishly cunning plots of 
Etienne de Loris and Queen Jeanne. 
The author gives us a black picture of 
Paris in the beginning of the fourteenth 
century—the picture of a coarse, cruel, 
superstitious, and selfish society, in the 
midst of which the hero and heroine, pure 
souls born before their time, struggle and 
agonize. It is satisfactory to find them 
on p. 320 safely married, and setting gaily 
out on a life of happiness which is to 
atone to them for all that they have 
suffered. 


The King’s Spy. By Beth Ellis. 
wood & Sons.) 


(Black- 


Here we have some rather amateurish 
history dealing with the times of William 
and Marlborough, and some fancy pictures 
of the numerous treasons of that great but 
unprincipled Churchill. The King’s spy 
is an honest captain of the Guards, in- 
volved through pure boyish fun in an 
adventure to serve a friend, which leads 
to his arrest as a highwayman and deten- 
tion in an old manor house. This turns 
out to be a nest of Jacobites, including 
a charming daughter of the house, for 
whom the captain would sacrifice every- 
thing but honour. Thereafter the book 
is full of action and complex adventures of 
an inspiriting kind. The love-interest is 
strong and natural, and the character- 
ization good. The author calls Dutch 
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William the “ Elector,’ and talks of 
Admiral Russell as Earl Russell, not 
Orford. But such small slips do not spoil 
the good reading here. 


La Barriére. By René Bazin. 
Calmann-Lévy.) 


(Paris, 


Tue English admirers of M. Bazin will 
find his new volume a little hard on 
them. In matters of Church unity and 
government dividing us from French 
Society, it is even more fiercely polemical 
than was the most theological of its pre- 
decessors. Morebver, the scene is chiefly 
laid in England, and the hero is an English- 
man. What will the writer of the most 
favourable study of M. Bazin’s novels that 
has appeared in England think of him 
when she reads ‘La Barriére’? That 
essayist belongs by birth and marriage to 
families distinguished in the Church life 
of Great Britain, and her names are those 
which in the present generation adorn 
Eton. M. Bazin selects as the centre of 
his tale one who, after passing through 
Eton and Sandhurst and a line battalion, 
has for some years served in the Bengal 
infantry. The author professes to quote 
his somewhat crude suggestions as to the 
want of spiritual teaching and patristic 
authority in the Church of England, such 
as might safely be left to the most dis- 
tinguished of the prelates of the Church 
in France to criticize. The Atheneum 
has no theological bias concerning such 
questions, and deals with a novel by a 
member of the French Acadenty on purely 
literary lines. 


We notice the present book at some 
length because the author has never 
shown greater perfection of style, while 
the accuracy of his portraits of well- 
known living Englishmen, introduced into 
a dinner-party in Kent, is so admirable 
as to clash in a singular degree with his 
ignorance of the treatment of Church 
questions in such society. The country 
gentleman of old family, ruling over 
large estates in Lancashire and the Home 
Counties, breaks out in public against his 
son with some excuse, for the Indian 
officer, knowing that he has hurt his 
father’s feelings by refusing to go to church, 
selects the Sunday dinner-party, at which 
the Kentish neighbours meet the great 
men from London, for a declaration of 
Christian doubts in the form of a monkish 
sermon. Whatever Eton may teach, a 
sort of “form” results from its social 
life. A British regiment has a different 
life; but both concur to make the 
behaviour of the hero impossible. If it 
had been possible, one could only have 
described him as a cad; and that is 
exactly what M. Bazin will be surprised 
to hear. We can assure him that the 
cultivated classes in this country are 
not = to expressing their theo- 
logical opinions without regard to the 
courtesies of life, and that they expect 
reciprocity. 





PHILOSOPHY AND MORALS. 


The Philosophical Theory of the State. By 
Bernard Bosanquet. Second Edition. (Mac- 
millan & Co.)—Not only philosophers, but 
also the cultivated public, will welcome 
this new edition of @ work which deserves 
to rank, and already does rank, as a classic, 
in virtue of the large and simple lines on 
which it is constructed. There is no need 
to review afresh a theory so widely known 
and appreciated, especially since the highly 
abstract principles it involves are not of 
such a kind as to be greatly affected by 
the lapse of time. It will suffice, then, to 
consider here the ‘ Introduction to the Second 
Edition,’ which, with the exception of a few 
verbal alterations of the text, some additional 
foot-notes, and a fresh opening to the eighth 
chapter, constitutes the only feature of 
novelty. 

In three several ways, suggests Dr. Bosan- 
quet, will the wealth of new experiences 
which modern life brings with it be apt to 
obscure the definite outlines of such a theory 
as his: it may seem too narrow and rigid, 
too negative, and too intellectualist to those 
who hold that new conditions call for a new 
gospel. Replying first to the charge of 
narrowness and rigidity, he protests that 
‘‘ where two or three are gathered together 
with any degree of common experience and 
co-operation there is pro tanto a general will 
....0f the State.”* This will he refuses to 
place in any determinate person or body of 
persons. It is to be found in the working of 
the system of institutions asa whole. Hence, 
although local administration on the one 
hand, or Imperial organization on the 
other, be pushed to its furthest limits, the 
peculiar prerogatives and functions of the 
State as such remain ideally distinguishable, 
so long at least as it is somehow made clear 
to the individual that there is a single 
authority to which his obedience is ultimately 
due. Dr. Bosanquet appeals to recent 
legal theory for a proof that the recognition 
of such a Real or General Will is de facto 
operative. 

Passing on to the question of negativity, 
he maintains that the distinctive action 
of the State as thus conceived cannot be 
identified with the positive end of the 
social whole. In its distinctive capacity 
it cannot but be confined to dealing with 
external acts in an external fashion, or, in a 
word, by social pressure, such as is pre- 
eminently exhibited in the form of sheer 
compulsion. In these days, he argues, 
when so much is expected from the State, 
it would be fatal to overlook the inevitable 
conditions of its—he does not boggle at the 
word—*‘ interference.” The State proper, 
that is, society armed with force, and the 
self-assertive individual, are not the sole 
factors in human progress. There is also the 
voluntary and sympathetic co-operation of 
naturally social beings. True social activity, 
he considers, is to be sought especially here, 
unless we choose to term this highest level 
of life ultra-social, and ultra-individual, since 
it belongs, in the strictest way of speaking, 
neither to the State as such nor to ‘“‘ the 
private person who hugs his privateness.” 
The distinction thus drawn is surely most 
important. Dr. Bosanquet’s point, how- 
ever, would gain in persuasive force were 
an adequate terminology ready to his hand. 
He dare not say, in the face of the popular 
use of the words, that where the State ends 
Society begins. Yet so long as the epithet 
‘social is indiscriminately applied to the 
action of the Rechtsstaat, the mere main- 
tenance of an order according to law, and to 





ensue much confusion of thought. <A 
mechanical and a spiritual “socialism ” 
may have little in common except an 
equivocal name. 


Dr. Bosanquet has still to meet a “ third 
wave” in the shape of the accusation of 
**intellectualism." He “takes up arms” 
against it, however, in resolute fashion. 

e has Hegel’s authority for denying that the 
principle of the intelligence is abstraction 
and bare identity. Wherefore he retorts 
upon his critics: ‘‘ Pragmatism, as a world- 
movement, I take to be the popular mind 
revolting against the results of this error, 
and, while retaining it, correcting them by a 
counter-error.” us to say “popular” 
is surely a little hard on Dr. William James, 
Dr. Schiller, and M. Bergson. The “ counter- 
error * with which such thinkers are twitted 
is that of exalting unduly the place, in the 
vital economy, of relatively irrational ele- 
ments, such as instinct or emotion, at the 
expense of thought. This charge, however, 
is not driven home by any crucial proofs. 
On the other hand, in trying to construe the 
principle of identity, not as tautology, 
but as the concrete universal of Hegel, Dr. 
Bosanquet is led away into regions that, 
from the practical standpoint of political 
philosophy at all events, appear transcendent 
in the last degree. The Hegelian Idea, 
namely, the completely successful realiza- 
tion of itself by mind in an all-absorbing, all- 
embracing thought that somehow implicates 
feeling and will as well, being actually no 
less out of intelligible relation to society 
than it is to the individual, cannot serve in 
theory or practice to measure the imperfect 
reality of the one against that of the other. 
Such a soaring by means of pure thought 
above the troublous yet adventurous levels 
of that human experience which is essentially 
experiment may be classed as intellectualism 
by one, and as mysticism by another. But, 
whatever its name, the thing is there at the 
back of Dr. Bosanquet’s theory of the State, 
and reveals itself in the tendency to force a 
foregone end on the wayward and stumbling 
will of man, and to cry ‘‘ Peace” when as 
yet there is none in sight. 


The Classical Moralists. Compiled by 
Benjamin Rand. (Constable & Co.)—The 
author here offers a companion volume to his 
‘Modern Classical Philosophers.” To those 
who are instructed by means of gobbets 
and translations the one work is likely to 
prove as useful in the field of ethics as the 
other in the domain of logic and meta- 
physics. Possibly we may appear to speak 
harshly. We would concede that first- 
hand acquaintance with philosophic writers, 
though it be sporadic in the last degree, is at 
any rate better than the mere acquisition 
of the views of some compiler of a history 
of philosophy. By either method, how- 
ever, @ smatterer and sciolist is produced. 
Far wiser, in our judgment, is the custom 
of our older Universities—those leisurely 
institutions that have not yet grasped the 
educational possibilities of the lightning 
lunch—which insists on one great thinker or 
two being mastered thoroughly, so that the 
student may be enabled to appreciate what 
real thinking is, and so be led to think on his 
own account. But in this volume the 
scrap-eater bolts Plato’s ‘ Republic’ in the 
form of some thirty pages of extracts, and 
then, having put away a somewhat heavier 
snack of Aristotle’s ‘ Ethics,’ is treated to an 
almost equal portion of—Diogenes Laertius 
on the Stoics. There is a tale of Jowett 


which runs thus. Lecturing on the author 
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of the ‘Lives and Opinions of Eminent 
Philosophers,’ he forbade his class to make 
use of their notebooks until he told them to 
do so. At the endof anhour’s criticisms he 
said, ‘‘ Now take your pens and write this: 
‘Diogenes Laertius=0.’ ” 

A defender of the piecemeal method may 
argue that, when it comes to the seventeenth- 
and eighteenth-century moralists at all 
events, enough is as good as a feast, and 
that most of us cry enough before the end. 
That is an excellent reason for not reading 
Wollaston or Hutcheson or Paley or Price at 
all during days of training. That any one 
should class Butler with the lesser lights we 
can scarcely suppose. Of this, however, 
we are sure, that Butler had far better be 
ignored altogether than assimilated in the 
form of the first three Sermons, introduced 
with but half a page of the all-important 
Preface. 

Dr. Rand seems to suggest that he has 
throughout been merely engaged in stripping 
the standard works of their controversial 
matter, so that the constructive plan may be 
the better revealed. Tested by its applica- 
tion to any case we have had occasion to 
notice—that of Butler, for instance, or that 
of Plato—such a claim would appear 
ludicrous. The genuine student of philo- 
sophy, then, cannot be advised to use this 
book, well-meaning as itis, and the work of a 
learned man, unless indeed, after duly master- 
ing an author, he chooses to turn to the 
extracts here given for the purpose of 
exercising himself in noting what vital 
elements they lack. 








OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


A Gay good-humour commends the little 
book of critical essays published at the 
Clarendon Press under the title of Highteenth- 
Century Literature: an Oxford Miscellany. 
This descant (in eight parts) on a well- 
worn theme is performed by an octet of 
academic fledglings whose educated note 
reveals the place of their kindly nurture. 
Something of the buoyant urbanity charac- 
teristic of the best Augustan prose exhales 
from these lively pages, on some few of which, 
however, the writers’ youthful spirits appear 
to runaway with them. Take, for example, 
this description of the dramatic pause, that 
familiar device of the pulpit orator: ‘‘ the 
breathless silence during which the ladies 
drop their threepenny bits, and the gentle- 
men hurriedly finish reading the Table of 
Affinity." Would Addison or Steele have 
permitted himself such flippancy ? No 
doubt wit was a constituent in their style, 
but the wit was held in solution, not crystal- 

zed in epigram: it was a mellow radiance 
diffused throughout the page. “i 

In an amusing account of the Sentimental 
Comedy Mr. M. E. Hare analyzes the dra- 
matic work of Steele, which is ordinarily dis- 
missed with the remark that it is uniformly 
~~ and more like a discourse than a dia- 
logue :— 


“The position of Steele in dramatic history is a 
curious paradox. His best plays are his least 
important, and his worst are carefully read by the 
student because they so certainly represent the 
Leginnings of that decline of our comic drama which 

eventually......to a very ‘Turveydrop’-ism of 
see aan [Steele had] two styles, his purely 
‘amusing and his didactic veins. The didactic was 
sentimental and often absurd; but the purely 
amusing is irresistibly lighthearted and merry.” 


Steele’s first and third plays—‘ The 
Funeral ; or, Grief & la Mode’ (1701) and 
The Tender Husband * (1705)—are his best : 





of the latter Mr. Hare writes that ‘‘ it has 
that deep quiet humour and idyllic charm 
which distinguishes ‘The Vicar of Wake- 
field,’ * and is, moreover, ‘‘ quite as amusing 
as either of Goldsmith’s two plays.” One 
character, we may add, Mistress Biddy 
Tipkin, a Lombard Street banker's romantic 
daughter, evidently provided  Steele’s 
countryman, Eaton Stannard Barrett, with 
® hint for that provoking, yet irresistible 
young person, Miss Cherry Wilkinson, in 
his novel ‘The Heroine.’ Steele’s second 
play, ‘The Lying Lover’ (1703), was the 
earliest example of Sentimental Comedy in 
England. Like the fourth and last of his 
acted pieces, ‘ The Conscious Lovers * (1722), 
it is ill-constructed, undramatic, and teeming 
with false sentiment—‘‘ sudden outbursts of 
that kind of blank verse which occurs 
(written as prose) in the pathetic passages 
of Mr. Jerome K. Jerome’s books.” Of all 
four, this play alone is now remembered, 
and by name only. It had the biggest success 
(the least deserved) of all, and was often 
revived up to 1760. The Dedication to 
William ITI. is ‘‘ interesting from its allusion 
to the King’s unpopularity with the general 
mass of the people.” 

Of the other essays, six deal with the work 
of individual writers—Lady Winchelsea, 
Fielding, Lady M. Wortley Montagu, Young, 
Horace Walpole, and W. L. Bowles—and are 
thus definitely limited in scope. The seventh, 
and perhaps the most arresting, by 
J. E. V. Crofts, describes the genesis and 
operation in eighteenth-century thought of 
that mysterious spiritual leaven which we 
name enthusiasm—a force ranked at that 
period, by many responsible people, amongst 
the powers of darkness. Enthusiasm worked 
in two ways: within the Church it sought to 
apprehend in a new and vital manner the 
great truths of Christianity ; in the courts of 
philosophy and poetry it strove to find a 
closer, fuller, more speaking symbol for the 
God attenuated to a pale abstraction by 
the Deists. The former process is seen in the 
teaching of John Wesley ; the latter in the 
metaphysics of Berkeley and the work of 
the “‘nature poets.” Briefly yet clearly, 
Mr. Crofts shows how the great singers of the 
Romantic Revival took their rise from ‘‘ the 
débris of dogma which the eighteenth century 
called ‘common sense.’” Berkeley’s philo- 
sophical creed, he points out, as contrasted 
with Locke’s, is enthusiastic ‘‘ almost in the 
technical sense,” for whereas Locke derives 
our impressions immediately from ‘“ sub- 
stance,” Berkeley holds them to be deter- 
mined immediately by the Deity: his God 
is the grand Reality at the back of his 
impressions :— 

“The enthusiasm of Wordsworth had an English 
genealogy. Nature is to him...... more than an 
arbitrary symbol (‘Divine visual language,’ in 
Berkeley's phrase), it is a necessary symbol of the 
Divine, and truly expresses it...... His ‘ paganism,’ if 
such it can be called, is autochthonous and Christian ; 
it dares to treat of mystery and pain......And it is 
just because Wordsworth’s ‘ paganism’ was in its 
essence Christian, that we find the nature symbol 
and the Christian symbol side by side in his works. 
He was great enough to realise that there was no 
incongruity.” 


The writer's acquaintance with eighteenth- 
century literature, religious, philosophical, 
and poetical, is at once wide and intimate, 
and his thoughtful essay, though we doubt 
some of his views as to ancient Greece, 
merits an attentive reading. 

In the paper on Bowles the obligations 
both of Coleridge and Wordsworth to that 
tender and natural poet are, on the whole, 
fairly set forth. Instances might, however, 
have been given of their verbal borrowings 
from him, which were more in number than 
is generally supposed. 





The volume has no introduction or note 
as to its genesis, but it has now been revealed 
that it represents the work of Prof. Raleigh’s 
pupils at Oxford. It is worthy of a brilliant 
and stimulating teacher. 


_ Figures et Aspects de Paris (Perrin & Cie.) 
is @ volume containing essays by M. Francois 
Maury, of which many have appeared in a 
French journal and need not be noticed in the 
reprint. Some allusions to this country 
show the same impatience as to the manners 
of our travellers as that evinced by Pierre 
Loti in his book on Egypt. The travellers of 
many countries are distasteful to those of 
others; and there have been complaints 
by the English of the Germans at Venice 
and of the Americans at Florence. The 
compliment is in both cases returned, and 
it is, perhaps, best for pleasant essayists 
to avoid the theme. M. Maury is at his 
best when he compares the ‘‘ quality * of a 
hundred years ago with French society of 
the present day, and rightly finds that the 
‘*nouvelles couches * of France are worthy 
of their ancestors :— 


‘*La plus ‘basse extraction’ n’est pas davantage 
un obstacle a l’élégance superficielle, ni 4 Valacrité 
de l'esprit. Dans ce domaine triomphe la femme, 
dont lasouplesse, en France, est étonnante. Filles 
du peuple et femmes de l’aristocratie sont sceurs 4 
un point que l’on ne saurait supposer. L’une et 
lautre possédent, innés, le don de la parure, une 
fine pénétration, de la grace. Pour peu qu elles 
recoivent, ou qu’elles se donnent certaine instruction 
éducative, elles deviennent des femmes d'un esprit 
et d’une séduction sans égale.” 


Another good chapter is that on ‘ L’Héroisme 
des Humbles,’ based, however, upon Maeter- 
linck’s ‘ Trésor.’ 


The Diary of an English Girl. (Duck- 
worth & Co.)—Since reticence is no longer 
counted as a virtue, the genuine out- 
pourings of a young girl’s intimate thoughts 
into the pages of her private diary will no 
doubt find an appreciative public. There 
is not a little pathos in these simple con- 
fessions, for the writer, whose extreme 
youth is obvious, falls ardently in love with 
@ man who, while glad enough of her friend- 
ship, cannot reciprocate her warmer feelings, 
and, when the situation is made clear to him, 
has the honesty to say so. Meantime her 
alternations of hope and despair are couched 
in very imaginative language, for she has a 
certain gift of literary expression and an 
overweening consciousness of her own 
personality. The perpetual use of exple- 
tives commonly known as ‘‘ swear words ” is 
not, however, attractive. The picture the 
writer incidentally gives us of a large and 
cheerful, if impecunious family party bent 
on enjoying itself is natural and pleasing. 


™ DICKENSIANS are, in the nature of things, 
bigots, each with his favourite novels, 
persons, and passages—each prepared to 
justify his preference, and covertly resentful 
of other views. Hence Mr. A. H. Sidgwick’s 
task in preparing Selections from Dickens 
(Sidgwick & Jackson) has been no trifling 
one. The preface expounds the principles 
adopted, and also, as is inevitable, contains 
expressions of personal opinion of the kind 
which are apt to stimulate interest by 
setting enthusiasts by the ears. Thus, 
while fully in accord with the editor’s desire 
for recalling to Dickens’s melodrama some 
of the attention which the best of it merits, 
we are inclined to regard the ‘Storm at 
Yarmouth’ from ‘ David Copperfield,’ and 
‘Fagin’s Last Night Alive,’ as somewhat 
conventional instances. Again, we cannot 
quite accept the contention that Dickens 
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** plainly missed his mark ” in his treatment 
of the Dedlocks and the Merdles (especially 
the latter), or the estimate of the present-day 
popularity of Little Nell, which has led to the 
inclusion of her death-scene. It would be 
ungracious to cavil further, inasmuch as 
Mr. Sidgwick himself laments that ‘‘ the 
omissions are almost heartbreaking.” 
The little volume, containing the more 
significant utterances of Mrs. Nickleby, the 
episode of the ‘‘ Ankworks Package,” and 
Mrs. Wilfer’s recollections of ‘‘the three 
copperplate engravers exchanging the most 
exquisite sallies and retorts,” is a singularly 
comprehensive and _ successful attempt, 
where achievement is admitted to be 
impossible. Its appeal to the reader ‘‘ who 
has neglected or forgotten his Dickens ” 
should be assured. It belongs to ‘‘ the 
Pocket-Book Series, which also includes 
@ collection of Famous Poems showing @ nice 
taste and a wide knowledge of English poetry. 


In Selected Poems of Shelley, which forms 
part of the ‘‘ Riverside Literature Series ” 
of Messrs. Harrap & Co., Mr. George Herbert 
Clarke has sought to produce a text which 
shall be suitable for the classroom and, at 
the same time, ‘‘ based on other than formally 
pedagogic principles.” The selection, which 
includes ‘ Prometheus Unbound’ (printed 
without curtailment), is in all respects 
judicious ; while the life of the poet, together 
with an able critical estimate, forms the 
subject of an attractively written Introduc- 
tion. The Notes, however, are too volumin- 
ous, and their occasional triviality suggests 
that the ‘‘ pedagogic * spirit stands in need 
of yet further exorcism. An exhaustive 
Bibliography is a commendable feature of 
the volume. 


The Norse Influence on Celtic Scotland. 
By George Henderson. (Glasgow, Mac- 
Lehose & Sons.)—Dr. Henderson’s book is in 
some respects a substantial contribution to 
an interesting subject, the investigation of 
which has so far been marked bya considerable 
lack of precision and finality. The main 
reason for this is not difficult to find: the 
question has chiefly been studied either 
by scholars who were well equipped for only 
one side of the inquiry, or by amateurs who 
were somewhat shaky on both. It is 
obviously no easy thing for one scholar to 
be equally sure of his ground in both Celtic 
and Scandinavian matters, yet anything 
like definite results can only be reached when 
both aspects of the subject are fully under- 
stood and adequately considered. 

It cannot be said that Dr. Henderson has 
realized this ideal, for his weakness on the 
Scandinavian side is as obvious as his qualifi- 
cations on the other. The result is not only 
@ large amount of minor inaccuracy in the 
citation of Old Norse or Icelandic forms, and 
numerous grammatical errors in the forma- 
tion of compounds, but also a tendency to 
accept without criticism many untenable 
suggestions made by previous writers. It 
would be easy to cite a number of instances 
in proof of this, but only a long list would 
convey any adequate idea of the extent to 
which these defects run through the book. 
Fortunately, though objectionable in them- 
selves, they do not diminish the value of 
Dr. Henderson’s work in proportion to their 
actual number. 

The book is the first serious attempt to 
bring together, and consider as a whole, 
the part which the Norwegian settlers in the 
north and west of Scotland played in mould- 
ing the later fortunes and character of the 
Scottish Gael. This Norse influence, it is 
said in the Preface, “‘ has been alike over- 





looked too often and under-estimated,” and 
certainly more effort has been expended 
on the endeavour to prove a converse 
influence, which has often been much over- 
estimated. The most important chapters 
are those on ‘ Scoto-Norse Personal Names ’” 
and ‘ Norse Linguistic Influences * (including 
the evidence of place-names) ; in these parts 
of the work much of the material discussed 
has undoubtedly a Scandinavian basis, 
though Dr. Henderson has not always suc- 
ceeded in stating it accurately, or separat- 
ing the certain from the doubtful and im- 
probable. Mainly on the basis of these 
chapters, he has constructed a table of 
** Gadhelic sounds in loan-words from Norse,” 
which would be more useful if rearranged 
and strictly confined to what is beyond 
dispute. 


The chapter on ‘ Norse Influence in Belief 
and Ritual’ and that entitled ‘ Continuation 
of Norse Influence* rest upon much _ less 
secure foundations, and contain not a little 
that appears to be irrelevant. It was 
scarcely worth while, for example, to print 
the whole of A. Macdonald’s ‘ Blessing of the 
Ship,’ together with an English translation, 
merely in order to cite from it some three 
dozen words of assured or possible Norse 
origin, most of which have already been dis- 
cussed on earlier pages. A wider study of 
folk-lore, and even of language, would 
certainly tend to modify the assumption of 
Norse influence as regards many of the 
points discussed in these two chapters. To 
find definite Norse traits in Gaelic poetry of 
the eighteenth century, and even in the 
humour of Ian MacCodrum, seems to be 
carrying speculation a little too far. It is also 
going too far in the other direction to say 
that ‘‘ Celtic folk-lore was transplanted into 
Iceland * (p. 21), for this turns out to refer 
to ‘“‘a legend of Shetland in the ‘ Fljéts- 
dela Saga,’ which appears to Mr. Colling- 
wood to be a piece of Celtic folk-lore trans- 
planted into Iceland” (p. vii). This 
method of converting suggestions into posi- 
tive statements has been common in this 
line of study, and ought to be carefully 
avoided. It is greatly to be hoped that the 
next work dealing with the subject may be 
the result of co-operation between at least 
two scholars, able to face the problems 
impartially from opposite sides. In the 
mean time Dr. Henderson has advanced 
matters a step, by making it clearer what 
these problems are, although his results must 
be subjected to careful revision. It ought 
to be added that the book contains some 
excellent illustrations of rune-bearing stones 
and other objects illustrative of the Norse 
period in Scotland and the Isle of Man. 


In the latest of Messrs. Bell’s literary 
handbooks, A Handbook to the Works of Dante, 
by Mr. F. J. Snell, we have a useful attempt 
to compress within a small compass the 
events of Dante’s life and an account of his 
writings. The book makes too free with the 
work of others; but while many chapters 
are full of interesting matter, some, as those 
on the ‘ Vita Nuova’ and the ‘ Canzoniere,’ 
enter too much into critical detail to be 
interesting to the general reader, for whom 
the work is presumably intended. Mr. 
Snell’s fault is that he is too anxious to tell 
all that he knows; the identification of the 
various ladies referred to in the minor poems 
is a small matter compared with the monu- 
mental structure of the great epic. While 
it is true, as he says, that we cannot com- 
prehend the full significance of the ‘Com- 
media * ‘‘ without [Mr. Snell prints ‘ with **] 
regard to Dante’s personal history” and 
lesser writings, we think that the chapters 





on those writings are too long, and that the 
Life in chap. i. and the last three chapters 
in the ‘Commedia’ might have been 
extended with advantage to the book. 
Many readers chiefly desire to know the 
scanty facts of Dante’s life, which are here 
too hurriedly presented, and to find a lucid 
outline of the contents and general plan of 
the ‘Commedia.’ The latter is given by 
Mr. Snell, and is very well done; but it 
would have been more graphic if some 
account had been added of the chief persons 
whom Dante meets on his journey and the 
more famous episodes of the poem. 


Our author is unquestionably right in 
saying that Dante, of all poets, needs serious 
and painstaking study, and the absurd 
criticisms of him by Voltaire and other 
Frenchmen plainly betray the lack of such 
study. But the majority of students who 
would need a handbook of this kind would 

robably be either ignorant of Italian or 
ittle versed in it ; yet it contains no critical 
comparison of the translations of the 
‘Commedia,’ and does not even mention 
Cary, or J. A. Carlyle, or Mr. A. J. Butler, 
@ previous work, ‘The Fourteenth 
Century,’ Mr. Snell ungratefully spoke of 
Longfellow’s version as in form “a sham”; 
in this volume, however, he is content to go 
to it for almost every citation from the 
poem. 


Though he speaks of the “ vastness” of 
Dante literature, Mr. Snell does not provide 
@ list of works useful to students ; and this 
is a great blot upon his book. His debt 
both to Dr. Moore and Dr. Paget Toynbee 
is considerable, and should have been spe- 
cially acknowledged. Curiously enough, he 
is himself the victim of an unspecified quota- 
tion. In the Preface to his * Troubadours 
of Dante* Mr. Chaytor cites, without refer- 
ence, six famous lines from the ‘ Idylls of 
the King * (‘ Guinevere,’ 473-9) as expressing 
“the whole essence of later troubadour 
poetry; Mr. Snell innocently repeats the 
lines as from the song of some troubadour ! 


Pauly’s Real-Encyclopddie. Edited by 
G. Wissowa.—Vol. VI. Ephorus—Fornaces. 
(Stuttgart, Metzler.}—This immense new 
edition of a standard work, under the admir- 
able direction of Prof. Wissowa of Halle, 
is progressing with commendable rapidity, 
though the fact that the first volume was 
issued in 1894 seems to imply that some of 
us will not survive to witness its completion. 
But if there were no more volumes produced, 
the present six afford a mine of learning for 
every classical scholar which cannot be over- 
estimated. No library can be called com- 
plete without it. All the articles are not, 
of course, of equal value, and in the balance 
of them it cannot but appear that the 
editor is sometimes open to criticism. 
Thus in the present volume the owl among 
birds, and the fig and flax among plants, 
may be thought by many to occupy too much 
space. But to control specialists writing on 
their own subject is probably Prof. Wissowas 
most arduous task. The correcting of the 
proofs is very careful. In a cursory study 
of the volume we have found only one 
misprint (‘‘Secunde” for Stunde, art. 
‘Euripus’) likely to make the reader 
stumble. 

Among the articles specially to be com- 
mended are those on Etruscans, Eunostos, 
Fabel, Flussgétter, Eratosthenes, an 
Eclipses. In the last we have a complete 
list of all the eclipses mentioned by Greek 
and Roman writers. The letter F 8 
naturally more Roman than Greek, though 
‘Feder’ and such-like cover both fiel 
Among the articles which at first sight seem 
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defective is ‘Equus,’ but we presume its 
historical treatment will appear under 
‘Pferd.’ The mule is treated under ‘ Esel’ 
in the present volume. The information of 
the papyri does not seem sufficiently utilized 
in pimeletes’ and ‘Epistates’; and 
under ‘Epistula’ we find only Roman 
matter, though our knowledge about Greek 
epistolary practice is both recent and 
interesting. The elaborate article on Euri- 
pides seems to include no appreciation of the 
admirable work of Bro in maki 
the poet known and understood to modern 
readers; and though the fragments of the 
‘Hypsipyle’ were found two years ago, 
and published many months ago, they seem 
unknown to the writer of the article. We 
also expect under Euxinus an article on 
the Pontus so called. These criticisms, if 
well founded, can easily be made good in the 
supplements, which are issued at intervals. 
Thus the first supplement contains an 
indispensable treatment of Athens and of 
Democracy. We conclude by wishing the 
editor health and strength to carry out his 
monumental task. 


Messrs. DuckwortH have just issued in 
their ‘‘ Crown Library ” two books in their 
several ways of remarkable interest: Dr. 
Hanauer’s folk-lore of the Holy Land, 
edited by Mr. Marmaduke Pickthall, and 
Leonardo da Vinci's Note-Books, admirably 
arranged and rendered into English by Mr. 
Edward McCurdy. Dr. Hanauer’s excellent 
collection of stories, as we suggested in our 
review of February 22nd, 1908, would 

rofit by an index. The present edition 

as some loose pages at its beginning : other- 
wise the “‘Crown Library” is excellently 
printed and produced. 


In ‘‘ The Reader’s Library ” of the same 
frm a reissue of Dr. Stopford Brooke’s 
Studies in Poetry is very welcome; and 
other attractive volumes are available. 


Tue first number of The International 
Bibliographer has appeared. The ‘ Monthly 
Book Register,’ including foreign as well as 
English publications, promises to be of real 
value, and will, doubtless, be improved in 
several small points. We commend the 
note of independence which appears in 
more than one place in the paper. 








PROF. COPINGER. 
Hardwick Court, Chepstow. 


_ As one who knew Prof. Copinger 
intimately, I should like to add a word of 
on. Amongst the numerous 
obituary notices of him that have appeared 
one side of his character has hardly been 
touched upon, and that was his great kind- 
ness of heart. He invariably answered 
all letters, on all kinds of subjects, abstruse 
or even foolish, from perfect strangers as 
well as friends, and all his knowledge was 
put ungrudgingly at their service (and was 
sometimes not even acknowledged). 

This must have been a great tax upon one 
who was in the habit of working till 2 o’clock 
i the morning, cataloguing, compiling, and 
writing. 

His strong religious convictions and his 
attendance to his multifarious undertakings 
were most strict. ‘Though he was not fond 
of animals generally, his love for cats was 
remarkable, and one of these pets would 
often be found perched on his shoulder 
at night while he was at work. 


In two books he took special interest : his 





‘Bible and its Transmission,’ during the 
writing of which he collected a library of 
Bibles amounting to over 2,000 volumes ; 
and Thomas 4 Kempis’s ‘ Imitatio Christi,’ 
of which he had 1,000 editions, he himself 
bringing out a translation in 1900. 


His industry and energy, and the amount 
of work he got through, were amazing. 
‘The Family of the Smith-Caringtons * was 
written in a surprisingly short space of time. 
It is sad to reflect that for his energy he 
paid the penalty in an over-strained heart, 
when one might reasonably have expected 
him to have many more years of useful work 
before him. 

ERNEST HARTLAND. 








A PORTRAIT OF BYRON. 
St. Andrews, April 2, 1910. 


THE frontispiece of vol. ii. of Mr. Prothero’s 
‘ Letters and Journals’* of Byron is a repro- 
duction of a portrait of the poet by Westall, 
‘in the possession of the Baroness Burdett 
Coutts.” On April 21st, 1813, Byron tells 
Murray that ‘‘I am to sit to Westall for a 
picture at the request of a friend of mine.” 
On November 27th, 1813, he notes in his 
Journal :— 


--.-has received the portrait safe, and, in 
answer, the only remark she makes upon it is 
‘indeed it is like’; and again, ‘indeed it is 
like.’ With her the likeness ‘ covered a multitude 
of sins’; for I happen to know that this portrait 
was not a flatterer, but dark and stern,—even 
black as the mood in which my mind was scorch- 
ing last July, when I sat for it....”’ 


The Westall portrait is, indeed, ‘‘ dark and 
stern”; and is probably the portrait done 
in July, 1813. Does any one know for 
whom—for what ‘‘ friend ”—it was painted ? 
If it is referred to in the Journal of November 
27th, that friend was a lady, who, apparently, 
had the privilege of observing the poet in his 
darkest mood, when his mind was ‘“‘ scorch- 


ing.” .. LANG. 








‘THE CAMBRIDGE MODERN HIS- 
TORY: THE EIGHTEENTH CEN- 
TURY.’ om F 


I HAVE read carefully the arguments 
published by Mr. W. R. Lloyd on March 12th 
in support of his thesis that the Pacte de 
Famille of 1733 does not deserve to have 
great stress laid upon it. Perhaps the best 
method of meeting his case is to quote some 
contemporary evidence. In a dispatch 
marked ‘‘ Most Private,” written to Lord 
Waldegrave at Paris, and dated 5 February, 
1733/4, Newcastle goes through the chief 
provisions of the Compact of 1733. ‘‘ In- 
deed, it is scarcely possible,” Newcastle 
writes 
‘for a treaty, if it be true, to be more injurious 
to his Majesty than this is in every respect. It is 
scarcely to be imagined that they would have 
gone so far without having some secret engage- 
ment in favour of the Pretender, especially since 
the court of France may think that they can 
never secure that sovereignty over all Europe 
which by this treaty they seem to be aiming at, 
unless they can also place the Pretender upon 
the throne of England.” 


In May, 1739, Newcastle wrote :— 


““The king is not certain that the indifference 
which the cardinal [i.e. Fleury] has shown of late 
in everything relating to our disputes with Spain, 
may not proceed from the conclusion of their late 
supposed offensive alliance with that crown.” 





| these defects. 
' painful and 


| he shall have perused the first.’ 


Walpole shrank from an attack upon the 
united forces of the two nations, for he 
declared in 1739 :— 

**'We know that France, who is actually con- 
nected with Spain by the closest ties of policy 
and blood, has at her command vast armies, 
fleets, and revenues, and to venture the honour 
and the interest of the empire against such a 
combination of superior forces would, without 
extreme necessity, be not only rash, but criminal.,”’ 


In my remarks on Mr. Dunlop’s able chapter 
I wanted to bring out the fact that the wool 
trade, unlike the linen, was largely a domestic 
trade. Though legislation might help or 
hinder it, yet the effects of measures, 
whether restrictive or otherwise, could not, 
from the nature of the case, be very marked. 
On the other hand, the demand for linen was 
essentially international, that is, it came 
from England and the plantations. With 
this article undoubtedly legislation might 
prove a considerable factor in its encourage- 
ment or discouragement. 

THE REVIEWER. 








VIRGINIA AN ISLAND. 


Is it not probable that both Sir Miles 
Warrington and the Admiralty official 
responsible for the blunder confused Vir- 
ginia with what Percy in his ‘ Discourse of 
the Southerne Colonie in Virginia * (Purchas’s 
‘ Pilgrimes,’ iv. 1685-90, ed. 1625, printed 
by Arber as part of Introduction to his 
reprint of Capt. John Smith’s works) calls 
the ‘‘Ile of the Virgines,” which is one of 
the principal islands in the group known as 
the Virgin Islands in the West Indies ? 

C. C. BELL, 








THE SIKH RELIGION AND 
DR. TRUMPP. 
Las Palmas, Grand Canary, Feb. 17, 1910. 

I wave to thank your critic (Athen., 
Jan. 29) for having read my work on the 
Sikh religion with considerable care, and 
for his obvious desire to be impartial. 
There is, however, one sentence of his which, 
as it is a personal matter, you may be 
pleased to allow me to explain. He writes : 
‘It is to be regretted that Mr. Macauliffe 
could not deal more tenderly with the 
memory of Prof. Trumpp.” 

I give an extract from a memorial which 
the Sikhs and priests of Amritsar, the head- 
quarters of the Sikh religion, vainly addressed 
to Lord Curzon when Viceroy of India to 
induce him to patronize a work on their 
religion which they could accept, and 
which would make them reparation for the 
observations made by Dr. Trumpp, a 
Christian missionary who was employed by 
the Secretary of State for India to deal 
with the Sikh religion. I must premise that 
the ‘ Granth,’ the sacred book of the Sikhs, 
is reverenced by them as an embodiment 
of their Gurus :— 


“‘ It is particularly painful to us that the civilized 
world should form an opinion of us and our reli- 
gion through Dr. Trumpp’s erroneous translation 
and his slanderous observations on our Gurus 
and our sacred book. His work, besides being an 
insult to our religion, is calculated to lower us 
socially and politically in the eyes of men. ,in his 
preface he writes: ‘ The Si “Granth”’ is a 
very big volume, but incoherent and shallow in 
the extreme, and couched at the same time in 
dark and perplexing language in order to cover 

It is for us Occidentals a most 
stupefying task to read only a 
single Rag, and I doubt if any reader will have 
the patience to proceed to the second Rag after 
In another part 
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of his book Dr. Trumpp says: ‘ By Guru Arjan’s 
jumbling together whatever came to hand, 
without any judicious selection, the ‘ Granth ”’ 
has become a very incoherent and wearisome 
book, the few thoughts and ideas that it contains 
being repeated in endless variations, which are 
for the greater part a mere jingling of words.’ 
Again at p. 122 of his book Dr. Trumpp says: 
‘The ‘‘Granth’’ in proportion to its size is 
perhaps the most shallow and empty book that 
exists.” Dr. Trumpp in his life of Guru Har 
Gobind states that ‘he appropriated to himself 
the pay due to the soldiers in advance, in con- 
sequence of which, and on account of the fine 
imposed on his father Arjan, the Emperor 
Jahengit sent him to the fort of Gwaliar, where 
he remained in prison for twelve years.’ This 
statement is cruelly false, and is based on an 
incorrect translation of the ‘ Dabistan’ by a 
Frenchman. 

‘* Dr. Trumpp at p. 110 of his work states that 
the tenth Guru offered a human sacrifice to a 
Hindu goddess, a statement which is totall 
untrue, and which is calculated to lower the Sik 
faith to the level of fetishism or worse.” 


I did not deem it advisable to give this 
criticism in my oe as I apprehended 
it would have the effect on the Sikhs of 
opening their closing wounds. 

When Guru Nanak visited the temple of 
Jaganath, he was invited by the high priest 
to join in adoration of the great idol. The 
lamp was lit for evening worship, and offer- 
ings to the gods were laid on salvers studded 
with pearls. Around the temple were 
placed flowers, and a fan was employed to 
excite the flames of incense, generally an 
accessory of idolatrous worship. The Guru 
extemporized the following (I give my own 
translation) :— 








‘*The sun and moon, O Lord, are thy lamps; 
the firmament, Thy salver; the orbs of the star 
the pearls enchased in it ; 
The perfume of the sandal is Thine incense ; 
the wind is Thy fan; all the forests are Thy 
flowers, O Lord of light !”’ 


The following is Dr. Trumpp’s translation of 
these verses :-— 


“The dish is made of the sky, the sun and moon 
are the lamps, the orbs of stars are, so to say, the 
pearls. 

The wind is incense-grinding, the wind swings 
the fly brush, the whole blooming wood is the 
flames (of the lamps).”’ 


Several similar specimens of Dr. Trumpp’s 
literary style and his failure to understand 
the sacred book of the Sikhs could be given. 


It is with the greatest regret that I made 
the brief remarks on Dr. Trumpp’s work 
which appeared in my preface. High 
officials of the Indian Government held a 
belief that he had done ample justice to the 
Sikh religion, and that consequently my 
work was not necessary. I consulted 
literary friends of great experience, and was 
advised that, if my book was to have any 
acceptance from the public, I must justif 
my own labours. From your critic’s remar 
it appears that I have noi succeeded. 

Max ARTHUR MACAULIFFE. 








IDENTIFICATIONS IN ‘ THE DUNCIAD.’ 


May I point out in your columns what I 
believe to be the explanation of a line in 
Pope’s ‘Dunciad’ hitherto printed with 
initials only? The line in question is 
1, 545 of Book IV. The passage I believe 
runs :— 

Gre oro evo Roce Raroen, Kind 


How quick Ambition hastes to ridicule ! 
The Sire is made a Peer, the Son a Fool. 


All of the five were famous lawyers ; all 
raised to the peerage ; four were succeeded 
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andson, notoriously the reverse of clever. 

he Sires held the office of Lord Chancellor 
consecutively from 1713 to 1733 (Earl 
Cowper, 1707-10 and 1714-18; Lord Har- 
court, 1713-14; Parker, Earl of Maccles- 
field, 1718-25; Lord Raymond, Chief 
Justice, as a Lord Commissioner for the 
custody of the Great Seal on Macclesfield’s 
compulsory retirement, in 1725 ; Lord King, 
1725-33). 


The indictment of the sons is a little too 
sweeping for fact, but the second Lord 
King used to show off his voice, of which 
he was vain, and got laughed at. Lord 
Chancellor Cowper was himself fond of 
music, and his wife, the Lady Cowper of 
the ‘ Diary,’ played and made a fuss about 
music, so that the taste may have descended 
to the son. The second Earl of Maccles- 
field, when Lord Parker, I have seen men- 
tioned as a patron of music, but ho was a 
learned mathematician and astronomer, and 
F.R.S. Pope may have considered his 
observatory, built c. 1739, as a piece of 
ostentation. Of the second Lord Raymond 
I have found nothing. Lord Chancellor 
Harcourt had been a friend of Pope and 
Swift, and so had his son, who predeceased 
the Chancellor, and had written verses to 
Pope which the poet did not disdain to 
publish in a preface in 1717. When he 
died, in 1720, Pope composed his epitaph. 
The Chancellor was therefore succeeded by 
his grandson, afterwards first Earl Harcourt, 
son of Pope’s old friend. He was a fashion- 
able fop often ridiculed. Whether he 
was musical I do not know, but as a favour- 
ite of George II., whose Lord of the Bed- 
chamber he became in 1737, he probably 
would have to appear to be, and his father 
was known as a versifier. Music was much 
in fashion just then in high society, and 
Pope elsewhere laughs at the attention paid 
to it, and especially to singers. The lines 
illustrate his regard for symmetrical indict- 
ment, if not for personal obligation to a 
friend. AuicE D. GREENWOOD. 








‘VATHEK.’ 
Harpenden, Herts, March 31, 1910. 

I VENTURE to trespass once again on your 
valuable space to reply to the further attack 
made upon me by Mr. John Hodgkin in his 
second letter on the subject of ‘ Vathek ’ 
(Atheneum, March 26). The points at 
issue between us are two in number, and 
I will take them in order. 


In the first place Mr. Hodgkin contends 
that ‘Vathek* and the ‘Episodes’ to 
‘ Vathek * were written concurrently—I, that 
‘ Vathek * was written first. Mr. Hodgkin 
in support of his theory, quotes from Beck- 
ford’s letter to Henley, January 13th, 1783 :-— 


** IT go on bravely with the episodes of ‘ Vathek,’ 
and hope in a few weeks to wind up his adventures,” 


From this, according to Mr. Hodgkin, ‘‘ it 
is clear (a) that the Episodes were being 
proceeded with, and (b) that the adven- 
tures were not yet complete.” It is evident 
that Mr. Hodgkin assumes that the 
‘Episodes’ were finished and inserted in 
their place in ‘ Vathek’ before that story 
was brought to an end. Even if this were 
so, I should not be greatly confounded, for 
of ‘ Vathek,’ beyond the place where the 
‘Episodes* were to have been inserted, 
there are some thirteen hundred words ! 
But it is impossible to assume that they were 
finished before ‘ Vathek.’ It would be easy 
to argue that had they been written, they 


| would have been inserted in the manuscript 


by sons, or, in the case of Harcourt, by a | of ‘ Vathek ” (of which they were intended 





to be an important part) sent to Henley 
for translation at some time previous to 
November 18th, 1783. Fortunately, it is 
unnecessary to theorize on this matter, since 
we have the facts at hand. After the manu- 
script was in Henley’s hands, Beckford in 
May, 1784, asking if the translation is 
finished, adds :— 


** T am far gone on another Episode.”’ 


Nearly a year later Beckford, writing to 
Henley on March 21st (1785), says :-— 


** T have been giving the last trimmings to some 
Episodes, and sown the seeds of another which 
I trust will bring forth fruit in good season, 
I eagerly hope you will one day introduce these 
plants to our English soil.’’ 


It is curious that Mr. Hodgkin does not 
quote this passage from one of the letters in 
the Morrison collection. Certainly it entirely 
upsets his theory, for it proves conclusively 
that at this date—more than eighteen months 
after the manuscript of ‘ Vathek* had been 
given to Henley—Beckford was only finish- 
ing some Episodes, and actually beginning 
another. The ‘Episodes* were not all 
written even so late as February 9th, 1786, 
for in a letter to Henley Beckford states :— 


“The Episodes to ‘ Vathek’ are nearly 
finished, and the whole thing will be compleated 
in eleven to twelve months.” 


In another letter to MHenley, dated 
August Ist, 1786, written shortly after the 
death of his wife, Beckford remarks :— 


‘*T fear the dejection of mind into which I am 
plunged will prevent my finishing the other stories, 
and of course Vathek’s making his appearance in 
any language....this autumn. I would not on 
any account have him come out without his 
companions,” 


Mr. Hodgkin is singularly disingenuous 
when he says that in May, 1784, Beckford 
‘““had not by any means completed his 
revision of the rough draft of the title-story ” 
—because, forsooth, Beckford accepted some 
suggestions which’ Henley, working on the 
translation, made from time to time. As 
well say ‘Vanity Fair’ was not finished 
when it appeared in monthly parts, because 
the author made some alterations before it 
was reissued in book-form. For all practical 
purposes, and in the ordinary sense of the 
word, ‘Vathek’? was finished when the 
manuscript was delivered to Henley in 1783— 
at which period, as I have contended through- 
out this discussion, the ‘ Episodes * were not 
written. 

In the second place, Mr. Hodgkin asserts 
that ‘‘ the confusion as to the number of the 
Episodes seems to have arisen from the fact 
that one of the princes in the subterranean 
palace told the story of his friend and him- 
self, so that there were thus three stories of 
four princes, z.e., the Episodes were three in 
number.” How this can be put forward 
seriously is difficult to understand. In the 
Lausanne edition of ‘ Vathek,’? 1787, the 
reference to the ‘ Episodes ’ runs :— 


‘“‘ Histoire des deux princes amis, Alasi & 
Firouz, enfermés dans le palais souterrain, | 

‘* Histoire du prince Kalilah & de la princesse 
Zulkais, sa sceur, enfermés dans le palais souter- 
rain, 

‘Histoire du prince Berkiarekh enfermé dans 
le palais souterrain, : 

‘“* Histoire du prince....enfermé dans le palais 
souterrain.”’ 


Here is the most clear indication, not of 
three princes telling the stories of four princes, 
but of four princes telling the stories of five 
princes and a princess. Mr. Hodgkin thinks 


he explains this away by suggesting that 
“‘ the last line with the hiatus was a thought- 
ful suggestion of the querulous M. Chavannes, 
who, according 





to his statement, was 
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‘chargé de corriger* the manuscript of Mr. 
Beckford, at the latter’s request.” This 
however, cannot for an instant be upheld 
in face of the statement in the Lausanne 
edition (p. 197): ‘‘ Le quatriéme prince en 
étoit au milieu de son récit quand il fut 
interrompu.” If three princes told the 
stories of four, obviously the fourth would 
be silent, and could not be interrupted : 
even M. Hodgkin will not contend that the 
prince whose story was told was beginning 
to tell it again for himself. It is clear that 
Beckford intended to write four Episodes ; 
the fact that he wrote to Henley on March 
2Ist, 1785, that he had been ‘‘ giving the last 
trimmings to some Episodes, and sown the 
seeds of another,” is corroborative evidence, 
since ‘‘some’’ would not have been em- 
ployed by Beckford to indicate one or two, 
but at least three. Thus in March, 1785, 
there were three Episodes practically ready 
for the press, and one just begun. [IIl- 
health and mental agitation consequent upon 
the death of his wife, prevented the com- 
pletion of the last Episode; but when the 
manuscript was set up at Lausanne the 
alteration in the text was not made. The 
correction was, however, inserted in the 
Paris edition, the line concerning the Episode 
of the unnamed prince deleted, and ‘“‘ le 
troisiéme prince” inserted in place of “le 
quatriéme prince.” 


In conclusion, I must express my regret 
that Mr. Hodgkin, having initiated a con- 
troversy on this interesting bibliographical 
point, should have been unable to continue 
the discussion in an amicable spirit. I 
contend that he should not without better 
evidence than he possessed, have suggested 
that I had not seen the Beckford-Henley 
correspondence preserved in the Morrison 
collection of autographs. As a matter of 
fact, not only have I perused the originals, 
but Mrs. Morrison, with great courtesy, pre- 
sented me with copies, especially taken for 
me. I protest that Mr. Hodgkin commits 
anerror of taste in expressing the hope that 
my book will not furnish him with more of 
the “‘numerous errors and misstatements ” 
which he has already found in other writers 
on Beckford, and which he intends to expose 
in a bibliographical essay on ‘ Vathek.’ 

_Mr. Hodgkin thinks I must be wondering at 
his interest in ‘Vathek.* I can assure 
him I was not in the least puzzled, for I took 
it for granted that he was a bibliographer 
who had devoted much time to the study, 
on the bibliographical side, of Beckford. 
Mr. Hodgkin thinks I may possibly have 
regarded his interest in the subject as 
“inconvenient.” At the risk of further 
astonishing him, I can give him the assurance 
that I did not regard his criticism in that 
light. On the contrary, I thought it so 
convenient and timely that, having in my 
hands at the moment of the appearance of 
his first letter the proof of the preface of my 
biography of Beckford, I inserted in a foot- 
note an appreciative reference to his article. 

Lewis MELVILLE. 








SALE, 


On Wednesday, the 6th inst., Messrs. Sotheby 
Sold books and manuscripts belonging to Mr. 
Alfred Trapnell of Bournemouth. The most 
important lots were: Biblia Sacra Latina, Anglo- 
Norman illuminated MS., early 14th century, 
257. 10s. Boccaccio, The Tragedies, gathered by 
Jhon Bochas, printed, by John Wayland, n.d., 
167. 10s, Coryat’s Crudities, first edition, 1611, 
221. 10s. Diogenes Laertius, Vite et Sententie, 
&c., printed by Nicholas Jenson, 1475, 181. 
Drayton, Poly-Olbion, 1613-22, 102. Leonard 

chs, Commentaires de l’Hystoire des Plantes, 
in a Henri II. binding by M. Hagué, 131. 15s. 





Hore B.V.M., Dutch illuminated MS., 15th cen- 
tury, 22/.; another, 231. 10s.; another, Flemish, 
15th century, 78l.; another, French, 15th 
century, 391. 10s. ; another, same place and date, 
191.; another, Dutch, 15th century, 101. Hore 
B.V.M., printed by P. Pigouchet at Paris, 1493, 
with the woodcuts finely coloured, 581. ; another, 
printed on vellum for Guillaume Eustache, 1517, 
107. 10s.; another, printed on vellum by Gilles 
Hardouyn, n.d., 15/.; Le livre d’heures de la 
Reine Anne, facsimile, Paris, 1861, 131.; Horze 
B.V.M., printed by Francis Regnault, 1536, 
17l. 5s. Pine’s Horace, ‘* Post Est ”’ edition, 1733- 
1737, uncut copy, 191. Benedectine Missal, 
Nuremberg, c. 1490, 211. 10s. Salzburg Missal, 
Venice, 1515, 12/. Pontificale Romanum, Rome, 
1497, 151. 5s. Psalterium Davidis, French illu- 
minated MS., 15th century, 32/. 10s. W. Sher- 
lock, A Practical Discourse concerning Death, 
1690, contemporary morocco, 101. Strabo, Rerum 
Geographicarum, Venice, 1472, 151. 10s. 








LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 
ENGLISH. 
Theology. 


Christ and Civilization, by Various Authors, 
10/6 net. 

A survey of the influence of the Christian 
religion upon the course of civilization. 

First Judgment of the Christians by the Spirit, 
Alpha and Omega: an Authorized Revision 
of St. Matthew, and the History of this Planet, 
from the First Strata to the End. Written 
for the Spirit at Command by F. W. Cunard, 
10/ net. 

Hooton (Rev. W. S.), Turning-Points in the 
Primitive Church, 3/ net. 

With a preface by the Rev. Harrington C. 
Lees. 
Macleane (Douglas), Lancelot Andrewes and the 
Reaction, 3/6 net. 
With 4 illustrations. 
Newbolt (Rev. W. C. E.), Holy Marriage, 1/ net, 
Four lectures to men delivered in substance 
in the crypt of St. Paul’s Cathedral during 
Lent, 1909. One of the English Churchman’s 
Library. 

Robinson (Andrew Craig), What about the Old 
Testament ? Is it Played Out? 6/ 

Royal Exchange (The) in Advent: Three Ad- 
dresses to City Men, by the Bishop of Man- 
chester, the Bishop of London, and Bishop 
Welldon, 6d. 

Spurgeon (Rev. C. H.), Sermons, 1/ net. 

Edited by Sir W. Robertson Nicoll. 


Underwood (Horace Grant), The Religions of 


Eastern Asia, 6/6 net. 
Wakeford (John), Little Sermons on the Sunday 
Gospels : the Rainbow round the Throne, 5/ net. 


Law. 


Civil Code of the German Empire, 21/ net. 
Translated by W. Loewy. 


Fine Art and Archeology. 


Herkomer (Sir Hubert von), A Certain Phase 
of Lithography, 15/ net. 

A lecture delivered at Bushey, Herts, on 
January 27, to a number of invited artists, 
with a frontispiece. 

Palestine Exploration Fund, Quarterly State- 
ment, April, 2/6 ; and Annual Report for 1909. 

Storey (G. A.), The Theory and Practice of 
Perspective, 10/ net. 

Sturgis (Russell), A History of Architecture: 
Vol. II. Romanesque and Oriental, 25/ net. 

Pays special regard to the artistic results 
of construction and those methods of design 
which the author regards as the result of 
abstract thinking and pure sense of form, with 
398 illustrations, 


Poetry and Drama, 


Broadside, March, 

Lively Irish verses and pictures. One of the 
publications of the Cuala Press. 

Burr (Graham), Night’s Pilgrimage; or, The 
End of Papist Tyranny, 1/ net. 

Gibson (Wilfrid Wilson), Daily Bread: Book I. 
The House of Candles, and other Dramatic 
Poems; Book II. The Garret, and other 
Dramatic Poems, 1/6 net each, 

Horace, Odes, 6/ net. 

The Odes rendered into English verse, with 
other verses and translations, by Francis Law 
Latham. 

Ker (W. P.), On the History of the Ballads, 1100- 
1500, 1/6 net. 

Reprinted from the Proceedings of the British 
Academy. 
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Kimpton (Edith M.), Cousin’s Young Man, 6d. net.- 
An original play. 
Masefield (John), The Tragedy of Pompey the 
Great, 3/6 net. 
A play in three acts. 
Miller (Frank), The Poets of Dumfriesshire, 10/ net. 
A sketch of Dumfriesshire poetry, ancient 
and modern, with biographical notices and 
illustrative selections. In the first chapter the 
Anglo-Saxon poem preserved in the runes on 
Ruthwell Cross is described, reference being 
made to various investigations of the inscrip- 











tion, 
Moody (William Vaughn), The Faith Healer, 
5/ net. 
A play in three acts, 
Passion Play of Ober-Ammergau, 3/6 net. 
Translated from the German text, with an 
Historical introduction, by Montrose J. Moses. 
Peabody (J. P.), The Piper, 5/ net. 
A play in four acts. See p.440. 
Shakespeare’s Birthplace, Catalogue of the 
Books, Manuscripts, Works of Art, Antiquities, 
and Relics at present Exhibited, 1/ 
With 61 illustrations. 
Thrush, The, April, 1/ net. 


Music, 


Musical Antiquary, April, 2/6 net. See p. 438. 


Bibliography. 


International Bibliographer, No. 1, April, 6d. net. 
A monthly register, edited by George Eller. 
See p. 427. 
Rye (Reginald Arthur), The Libraries of London, 
2/6 net. 
" very useful guide for students, with 16 illus- 
trations. Second edition, doubled in size, and 
containing much new matter. 


Philosophy. 
Davison (Rev. W. T.), The Christian Conscience, 
1/ net. ; 

A contribution to Christian ethics, being the 
19th Fernley Lecture. Popular edition. : 
Frank (Henry), Modern Light on Immortality, 

7/6 net. 

An excursion into historical research and 
scientific discovery, pointing, in the author's 
opinion, to a new solution of the problem. — 

Mercer (Right Rev. John Edward), The Science 
of Life and the Larger Hope, 3/6 net. 

The author is Bishop of Tasmania. - 

Smyth (Newman), Modern Belief in Immortality, 
3/6 net. 

Founded on a lecture given on the Drew 
Foundation at the Hackney College of the 
University of London, 


History and Biography. 


Acts of the Privy Council of England, Colonial 
Series: Vol. II., 1680-1720, 10/ 
Edited by W. L. Grant and James Munro. 
Bayley (A. R.), The Great Civil War in Dorset, 
1642-60, 10/6 net. 
Castillo (Bernal Diaz del), The True History of 
the Conquest of New Spain, Vol. II. 

From the only exact copy made of the 
original manuscript, edited and published in 
Mexico by Genaro Garcia, and translated into 
English for the Hakluyt Society by A. Percival- 
Maudslay. 

Dutch War, First, 1652-4, Letters and Papers 
relating to, Vol. IV. 

Edited by C. T. Atkinson for the Navy 
Records Society. : 
Fletcher (J. S.), Recollections of a Yorkshire 

Village, 6/ 
Mann (H. K.), The Lives of the Popes in the Early 
Middle Ages, Vols. IV. and V., 12/ net each. 
Paxson (Frederic Logan), The Last American 
Frontier, 6/6 net. ? 

A sketch of the Far West, with 15 illustra- 

tions. 


Geography and Travel. 


Baring-Gould (S.), Cornwall, 1/6 
With maps, diagrams, and illustrations. One 
of the Cambridge County Geographies. 3 
McNeil (Murdoch), Colonsay, One of the Hebrides « 
its Plants, their Local Names and Uses, Legends, 
Ruins, &c., 2/6 net. 
Oakenfull (J. C.), Brazil in 1910. B 
Edited by the Commission of Economic 
Expansion of Brazil, Paris. Second edition. 
Philips’ Contoured Motoring Map of the British- 
Isles, Sheets 3/ net. 


Sports and Pastimes. 


Complete Bridge Player, by Cut-Cavendish,. 
2/6 net. 
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Education. 
Brown (Elmer Ellsworth), Government by In- 
fluence, and other Addresses, 5/ net. 

Addresses delivered by the author during 
the first three years of his service in the Ame- 
rican Bureau of Education. 

Spalding (M. H.) and Collett (L. L.), The Swedish 
Drill Teacher, 3/6 


Folk-Lore and Anthropology. 


ae of an Samuel G.), Religion in the Making, 
net. 
A study in Biblical sociology, 


School-Books. 


Dickens, Parisian Scenes from ‘A Tale of Two 
Cities,’ 1/ 
Edited by J. H. Lobban in English Literature 
for Schools. 
Edwards (G. M.), The Story of the Kings of Rome, 


8d. 
Adapted from Livy, with vocabulary. 
Enault oe ), Le Chien du Capitaine, Ou, 
Edited by Margaret de G. Verrall, with 
vocabulary. 
Godée-Molsbergen (Dr. E. C.), A History of South 
Africa for use in Schools, 2/6 
Compiled at the request of three South 
African societies, with 5 maps. 
Science. 
British Marine Biology:[ Bibliography and 
Review of Recent Publications, No. 1, 2/ net. 
Issued by the Bureau of British Marine 
Biology. 
Catalogue of the Lepidoptera Phalenz in the 
British Museum: Vol. 1X, Text, Noctudiew, 15/ 
Chesneau (M. G.), Theoretical Principles of the 
Methods of Analytical Chemistry based upon 
Chemical Reactions, 7/6 net. 
Authorized translation by Azariah Thomas 
Lincoln and David Hobart Carnahan, 
Deinhardt-Schlomann Series of Technical Dic- 
tionaries: Vol. VIII. Reinforced Concrete in 
Sub- and Superstructure, 6/ net. 
Compiled by H. Becher. 
Desch (Cecil H.), Metallography, 9/ 
With 14 plates and 108 diagrams. One of 
the Text-Books of Physical Chemistry. 
Electrical Undertakings and Directory of Officials, 
Manual of, 1910, 21/ net. 
Compiled under the direction of Emile 
Garcke. 
Ibbetson (W. S.), Practical Electrical Engineering 
for Elementary Students, 3/6 net. 
Marine Biological Association, Journal, Vol. VIII., 


No. 5, 2/ 

Philips’ Model of Halley’s Comet, Earth, and Sun, 
by E. Rupert Hicks, 1/ net. 

Schwarz (E. H. L.), Causal Geology, 7/6 net. 

Thayer (Gerald H.), Concealing-Coloration in 
the Animal Kingdom, 31/6 net. 

An exposition of protective mimicry, being 
a summary of Abbott H. Thayer’s discoveries, 
with an introduction by him, and illustrations 
by A. H and G. H. Thayer, Richard S. Meryman, 
and others. 

United States National Herbarium: Vol. XIII., 
Part II., Three New Species of Echeveria from 
Southern Mexico, by J. N. Rose and J. A. 
Purpus, - 

Issued by the Smithsonian Institution. 

Warbasse (J. P.), The Conquest of Disease through 
Animal Experimentation, 4/ net. 

Wright (Walter P.), Illustrated Garden Guide, 
1/6 net. 

A practical introduction to garden formation, 
and the cultivation of flowers, fruit, and vege- 
tables, with a monthly calendar, and half-tone 
plates, and other illustrations. 

Fiction, 

Boothby (Guy), The Mystery of the Clasped 
Hands, 1/ net. — ' 

Braby (Maud Churton), Downward, 6/ 

With a preface on Library Censorship by 
Edward Garnett, who says: “‘The concludin 
chapters of Mrs. Braby’s book present, with 
certain truths concerning woman’s honesty 
towards herself, certain aspects of love ethics 
which are - to excite misunderstanding and 
distrust in the masculine heart.” 

= (Helen), An Apprentice to Truth 

net. 

A psychological analysis of a soul. 

ogee oe Henry de la), The Grey Knight, 

. net. 

Theobald (C. M.), Bagatelles, 3/6 

Short stories, three of which have appeared 
in magazines. 

Warwick (Sidney), The Road Back, 6/ 

Reveals the slow redemption of a man who 
has sunk low in vice and debasing pleasures, 
and contains a frontispiece by Gilbert Wright. 





Wentworth-James (Gertie de S.), Scarlet Kiss, 6/ 

The story of a degenerate woman who drifted. 

Wood (Mrs. Henry), George Canterbury’s Will, 6d. 

New edition. 

General Literature, 
Advance Date Book, July, 1910, to June, 1912, 1/6 

Contains a space for every day. 

American Foreign Policy, by A Diplomatist, 5/ net. 

Applin (R. V. K.), Machine-Gun Tactics, 6/ net. 

Brownell (W. C.), American Prose Masters, 6/ net, 

Cope (Edward A.) and Robins (H. W. 8H.), 
Solicitor’sOffice Organisation, Management, and 
Accounts, 5/ net. 

Dickensian, April, 3d. 

Edited by B. W. Matz. 

German Invasion of England, by a French Staff 
Officer, 1/ net. 

With map. 

Havell (E. B.), Essays on Indian Art, Industry, 
and Education, 2/ 

Janvier (Thomas A.), Legends of the City of 
Mexico, 5/ net. 

Illustrated with 6 pictures by Walter Appleton 
Clark and by photographs. 

John Bull’s Land (through a Telescope) from a 
Canadian Point of View, by a Canadian, 3/6 
Kirkham (Stanton Davis), Resources: an Inter- 

pretation of the Well-Rounded Life, 5/ 

A series of essays dealing with the intel- 
a spiritual, and physical possibilities 
of life. 

Lauder (Harry), My American Travels, 1/ net. 
Letters from a Veiled Politician, 2/ net. 

Twelve letters written from the ultra- 
Unionist point of view, advocating the reduc- 
tion of the Income Tax, the abolition of the 
Death Duties, and many other changes in our 
present system of taxation. 

Leinster er aye Journal, No. 3, April, 1/ 

Edited by Capt. R. F. Legge. 

Marriott (J. A. R.), Second Chambers, 5/ net. 
An able exposition of the construction of the 
legislative machine in various civilized countries. 
Neal (M.), The Esperance Morris Book, 5/ 
New Zealand, Statistics of the Dominion for the 
Year 1908, Vol. II. 
Railway Year-Book, 1910, 2/6 net. 
Reade (Winwood), The Martyrdom of Man, 5/ 

Eighteenth edition, with an introduction by 

F. Legge. 
Representative College Orations, 6/ net. 

Edited by Edwin DuBois Shurter. Sixty- 

three examples of American college oratory. 
Senior (Dorothy), Caprice, her Book. 

A lady’s confessions, with talk about many 
things and a love-interest. 

Women’s Industrial News, April, 6d. 

Issued quarterly. 

Pamphlets. 
Sewell (Henry), The Real German Peril. 

Reprinted from The Surrey Mirror, 

Spectroscopic Camera. 

Notes on the use of the spectroscopic camera, 

designed by Alex. A. K. Tallent. 


FOREIGN. 
History and Biography. 
Circourt (A. de), Souvenirs d’une Mission a Berlin 
en 1848, Vol. II., 8fr. 
Edited by M. G. Bourgin for the Société 
d’Histoire contemporaine. 
Guillaume (J.), L’Internationale : 
et Souvenirs, 1864-78, Vol. IV., 5fr. 
Fiction. 
Debrol (M.), Le Grand Tour, 3fr. 50. 
The tour takes place in America, 
Rabusson (H.), Le Frein, 3fr. 50. 
The check is supplied by education and 
atavism. 


Documents 


General Literature. 
Hanotaux (G.), La Démocratie et le Travail, 3fr. 50. 
*,* All books received at the O up to Wednesday 
Morning will be included in this List unless 
previously noted. Publishers are requested 
to state prices when sending Books. 








Literary Gossip. 


A new novel by Mr. Hugh Walpole, 
entitled ‘ Maradick at Forty,’ will be pub- 
lished by Messrs. Smith & Elder on the 
26th inst. As in his previous book ‘ The 
Wooden Horse,’ Mr. Walpole takes the 
reader to Cornwall, and this time he shows 





how a number of people are affected by 
the atmosphere of a little old-world inn 
where they spend a summer holiday. 


On the same date Messrs. Smith & 
Elder will publish, under the title of ‘ Red 
Tape,’ a series of stories of the Post Office by 
Mr. Austin Philips, and a new'and revised 
edition, with additional matter, of ‘A 
Duet: with an Occasional Chorus,’ Sir 
A. Conan Doyle’s well-known book. 


Nine years have elapsed since Mr. 
Coulson Kernahan published his second 
book of essays. Messrs. Jarrold & Son 
will shortly issue a third on such widely 
differing topics as ‘ The Impossible Irish- 
man,’ ‘ Humour—and Religion,’ ‘ National 
Defence,’ and ‘A Dream of the World’s 
End.’ The book is to be called ‘ Dreams, 
Dead-Earnest, and Half Jest.’ 


Mr. HEINEMANN’S new books this spring 
include ‘ On and off Duty in Assam,’ by 
Mrs. G. M. Vassall; ‘From the Bottom 
Up,’ the autobiography of a ditch-digger, 
soldier, miner, Socialist, and preacher, 
by Mr. Alexander Irvine; and ‘The 
Memoirs of Heinrich Heine,’ 2 vols. 


Messrs. GrorceE ALLEN & Sons will 
publish shortly ‘ The History of Venice in 
the Thirteenth and Fourteenth Centuries,’ 
by F. C. Hodgson. 


THe Water Scorr PuBLISHING Com- 
PANY includes in its spring list the * Life 
and Works of John Ruskin,’ by Mr. 
Ashmore Wingate, in the “‘ Great Writers” 
Series ; ‘Contemporary German Poetry,’ 
by Prof. J. Bithell, in the “ Canterbury 
Poets”; and ‘Law and Liberty: a 
Manual of Elements of Political Economy,’ 
by Mr. A. W. Johnston. 


In ‘The Land of Long Ago,’ shortly 
to be published by Messrs. Cassell, Miss 
Eliza Calvert Hall returns to Kentucky, 
the old-time country she has pictured in an 
earlier book. 


WE are sorry to notice the death, at 
the age of sixty-one, of Mr. R. D. Archer- 
Hind, for many years a classical tutor at 
Trinity College, Cambridge. Mr. Archer- 
Hind was a distinguished Platonic scholar, 
and had an exquisite gift of Greek verse 
translation. He published editions of the 
‘ Pheedo’ (1883) and the ‘ Timzus’ (1888), 
and his own ‘Translations into Greek’ 
(1905). 


The Scottish Historical Review for April 
opens with an article on ‘The Medieval 
Parish Church’ by the late Bishop 
Dowden, whose death is universally felt 
as a great loss to the study of Scottish 
ecclesiastical antiquities. Mrs. John 
Richard Green, reviewing the writings of 
the late Mr. C. Litton Falkiner, discusses 
the Irish Parliament. Mr. W. J. Couper 
finds a lively subject in the stirring career 
of the King’s printer, James Watson, 
1664-1722. Mr. William Carruthers an- 
nounces the discovery of a lost portrait of 
George Buchanan, the portrait itself 
forming one of the illustrations. The 
town seal of Rothesay, an Italian tribute 
to Scots learning in the eighteenth 
century, and an instalment for 1294-5 of 
Sir Herbert Maxwell’s translation of the 
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Lanercost Chronicle are other features 
of the number, which also includes a 
notable historical appreciation of Prof. 
Hume Brown by Dr. Maitland Thomson. 


The English Review for April is a strong 
number, including a poem by Mr. Hardy 
on Swinburne, and a lecture by Anatole 
France, delivered at Rio Janeiro last 
summer, on ‘Les Dieux asiatiques aux 
premiers Siécles de V’Ere chrétienne,’ 
which embodies an early poem of his own 
on religious ideas in the days of Augustus. 
Mr. W. Rothenstein contributes a study 
in red of Anatole France. Mr. Henry 
James begins ‘A Round of Visits’; and 
the rest of the fiction is striking, if 
not invariably in good taste. Under the 
heading ‘On Humanism ’ Mr. R. A. Scott- 
James combines Prof. James’s book ‘ The 
Meaning of Truth’ with Mr.!Galsworthy’s 
play ‘ Justice.’ 

A SMALL but interesting collection of 
letters and documents relating to George 
Bubb Dodington appears in Messrs. Hodg- 
son’s catalogue of items for sale next 
week. It includes the original manu- 
script of the Diary, carefully written out 
in Dodington’s own hand in eight small 
notebooks. From this MS. the Diary was 
published by H. P. Wyndham in 1784, 
though with the omission, as pointed out 
in the preface, of passages which the editor 
at that time considered of no interest. 
There are also a number of drafts of 
speeches and letters in Dodington’s hand, 
and several interesting letters from Thom- 
son, Glover, and other of his literary 
friends. 


Mr. Exxior Stock will publish imme- 
diately ‘The Church of England as 
Catholic and Reformed,’ by Canon Paige 
Cox. This work is an expansion of the 
Chester Diocesan Lectures in Divinity, 
and is intended as a manual of Church of 
England doctrine for the use not only of 
Church people, but also of other inquirers. 


‘StupIES IN THE MakINnG oF Cua- 
RACTER’ is the title of a new work by 
the Rev. Henry W. Clark (author of 
‘Laws of the Inner Kingdom’) which 
Mr. Robert Scott has in the press. In a 
series of essays the author indicates a 
programme in accordance with which the 
inner substance of manhood is to be shaped. 


Mr. Davip Dovetas of Edinburgh has 
in the press a volume entitled ‘ Ancient 
Church Dedications in Scotland,’ by Mr. 
James Murray Mackinlay. In some four 
hundred pages Mr. Mackinlay treats 
comprehensively such pre-Reformation 
Scottish cathedrals, parish and collegiate 
churches, chapels, hospitals, and monastic 
houses as were under the invocation of 
saints mentioned in Scripture, and in- 
dicates traces of these saints in eccle- 
siastical festivals, usages, and symbolism. 


THe death is announced at Adelaide, 
Australia, of Miss Catherine Helen Spence, 
born at Melrose, Scotland, in 1825, who, 
besides her lectures on literary and political 
subjects, mainly on electoral reform— 
the Hare-Spence system of Proportional 
Representation — contributed extensively 
to the press, including The Register of 





Adelaide, Fraser's Magazine, and The 
Cornhill. She wrote at least five novels 
and a work on ‘ The Laws We Live Under,’ 
published under the direction of the 
South Australian Education Department. 


THE death has occurred at Edinburgh, 
in his eighty-fifth year, of Mr. William 
Duncan, long one of the best-known 
workers in education in Scotland. He was 
a member of the Scottish School Book 
Association, and one of the originators 
of The Educational News, the organ of the 
teaching profession in Scotland. 


WE have to record also the death of Mr. 
Frederick Wicks, a man of varied talents, 
who, amid the active practice of journal- 
ism and authorship, devoted himself 
keenly to the mechanical side of news- 
paper production. He invented a type- 
casting machine, for which a factory was 
established. Mr. Wicks was associated 
with Glasgow journalism for about twenty 
years, and was the author of several 
stories. Last year he published ‘My 
Undiscovered Crimes,’ an ingenious study 
of a madman. 


A PROPOSAL has been put forward to 
form a Society of Nautical Antiquaries, 
which would produce a periodical wherein 
subscribers could record the results of 
their researches, and bring forward matters 
needing elucidation, such as the design 
and equipment of ships; the language 
and customs of the sea; nautical flags, 
dress, and relics. 


THE idea is excellent, and the periodical 
would serve as a useful ally to the Navy 
Records Society. Those who are in 
favour of the project are asked to com- 
municate with the Acting Secretary, Mr. 
L. G. Carr Laughton, 5, Ruvigny 
Mansions, Putney, 8.W. 


Messrs. SEALY, Bryers & WALKER 
will have ready shortly ‘ The Ulster Land 
War of 1760,’ by Mr. Francis J. Bigger. 


Tue Annual Report of the Irish Lite- 
rary Society is out, and gives evidence of 
varied activity. The “ Original Nights ” 
have proved a popular feature. The 
number of members has slightly increased, 
and is now 381. Affiliated societies are 
the Irish Folk-Song Society, which has 
during the past year published two journals, 
and the Irish Texts Society, which has 
in the press an edition of the ‘ Poems of 
David O’Bruadair,’ a Jacobite poet of 
Limerick, edited by the Rev. John 
MacErlean.. Other works are making 
good progress, including a new and 
cheaper Irish - English Dictionary for 
schools. 


Tue Editor of ‘ Debrett ’ writes :— 


‘* We have to thank you for your courtesy 
in printing our letter of the 22nd ult., but, 
in reply to the note appended to same in 
your issue of the 2nd inst., would say that 
Mr. John Ward, the member for Stoke, was 
not one of those Parliamentary ‘shirkers 
of the post’ referred to therein, as we have 
in our possession a return, received after the 
date of his election on January 15th, 1910, 
We shall be glad to know what other classifi- 
cation than that adopted in ‘ Debrett’ is 


suggested.” 





A CORRESPONDENT writes from Trinity 
College, Dublin :— 


**In reference to your review of Fried- 
lander’s ‘ Roman Life and Manners,’ English 
translation, on March 26th, Clemens 
Alexandrinus will be found mentioned on 
p. 222 of vol. iii., also on p. 246 of vol. i.” 


Messrs. GERRARDS of the Westminster 
Press, 4114, Harrow Road, W., have in 
preparation a work by Mr. Perceval Lucas 
on the descendants of our great poets. 
Mr. Lucas will be glad to receive any 
information bearing on the subject at the 
above address. 


At the last meeting of the Booksellers’ 
Provident Institution great regret was 
expressed at the death of Mr. George 
Larner, so many years Secretary. Mr. 
Philip Burrowes was appointed Mr. Larner’s 
successor, and a sum of 88/. was voted 
towards the relief of members and their 
widows. Fifteen applications for member- 
ship were received. 


THE poet Jean Moréas, whose death 
occurred on March 30th, was born at 
Athens on April 15th, 1856, his patronymic 
being Papadiamantopoulos. After tra- 
velling in Italy, Germany, and elsewhere, 
he settled down in Paris in the seventies 
of the last century, and was a well-known 
figure in “advanced” French literary 
circles during the last thirty years. He 
began publishing books with ‘Syrtes’ 
(1884), and this was followed in 1886 by 
a collection of verse with the title of 
‘Cantilénes,’ and in 1891 by ‘ Le Pélerin 
passionné.’ ‘ Les Stances’ (justly ranked 
as the poet’s greatest book) and ‘ Les 
Contes de la Vieille France’ were among 
his other notable volumes ; whilst another, 
‘ Variations sur la Vie et les Livres,’ is to 
appear shortly. He was a frequent con- 
tributor to many Paris newspapers and 
reviews. 


Tue historian Dr. Ludwig Oelsner, whose 
death in his seventy-ninth year 18 
announced from Frankfort, was a pupil of 
Ranke’s and for many years professor at 
the Wéhler-Realgymnasium. Among his 
chief works are ‘Der Volkswirtschafts- 
unterricht auf Schulen,’ ‘ Kaiser Karls IV. 
Jugendleben von ihm selbst erzahlt,” 
and the ‘Jahrbiicher des Frankischen 
Reiches unter Kénig Pippin,’ which he 
edited for the Historical Commission of 
the Bavarian Academy of Sciences. 


Tue death at the age of thirty-six is 
reported from Vienna of the philologist 
Prof. Josef Stowasser, author of several 
books on the lyric poetry of the Greeks 
and Romans. 


Recent Parliamentary Papers of some 
interest to our readers are: University of 
Aberdeen, Statistical Report, 1908-9 (14d.)3 
Statistical Abstract for the British Empire 
in each Year from 1894 to 1908 (1s. 3d.) ; 
and Report on the Manuscripts of Mrs. 
Stopford-Sackville, of Drayton House, 
Northamptonshire, Vol. IT. (1s. 6d.). 
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Primitive Paternity. By Edwin Sidney 
Hartland. 2 vols. (Nutt.) 


Ir was the student in ‘ Wilhelm Meister ’ 
who, when credited with the authorship of 
a fine infant, stifled any doubts he might 
have had on the subject with an unanswer- 
able syllogism. ‘‘ Whilst maternity,” he 
said, “‘is a matter of fact, paternity is a 
matter of conviction; now I am con- 
vinced ; therefore I am a father.” On 
lines similar to these it has been the 
custom of anthropologists to explain the 
origin of “ mother-right” and “ father- 
right ’°—to use Mr. Hartland’s terms 
which, if redolent of a German workshop, 
are at any rate preferable to “ matriar- 


chate”’ and “ patriarchate.” So long as 
paternity remains uncertain, argued 
McLennan in effect, descent will be 


reckoned exclusively through the mother. 
On the other hand, directly the father is 
convinced of his responsibility, he will 
naturally insist that his offspring bear his 
name. 


Now, whatever be otherwise the moral 
of the vast digest of facts composed with 
so much care and discrimination by Mr. 
Hartland, this at least is plain, that in 
the actual world of the lower culture 
uncertainty and certainty of paternity 
do not severally coincide with mother- 
right and father-right to any such extent 
as to justify the hypothesis of McLennan. 
Mother-right obtains where the paternity 
is virtually certain. Father-right, again, 
is found where custom allows such wide 
discretionary powers to the wife that her 
legal mate, if he proceed from doubt to 
conviction, can only do so in the direction 
of disbelieving that he is physically related 
to‘her children. 


' It would appear, then, that some 
reason other than the uncertainty of 
paternity must be sought for the reckon- 
ing of kinship through the mother. This 
reason Mr. Hartland tries to establish by 
induction. His method is all that can 
be desired. Standing as he does at the 
head of the folk-lorists of our time, he 
starts from the vestigial forms of savage 
custom and belief embedded in the popular 
tales of civilized peoples, such as ourselves. 
Referring the reader back to ‘ The Legend 
of Perseus’ for fuller details, he presents 
in summary shape the evidence for the 
worldwide myth of Supernatural Birth. 
‘This is the starting-point of the inquiry. 
Proceeding then, in Aristotelian fashion, 
from what is “more known to us” to 
what is less known, he examines at length, 
under a comparatively small number of 
headings, the relevant institutions of the 
whole of savagery wherever observed. 
In*certain cases, at any rate, he considers 
that unambiguous expression of the ideas 


underlying such institutions is to be dis- | 
covered. Thence he claims to be able | 





to infer with “certainty” the notions 
“common to mankind and native to 
the primitive ancestral soil” (that is, 
“primitive” in the genuine sense to 
which this anthropological term should 
be confined), out of which mother-right 
was originally evolved. It may in any 
case be granted that, if certainty in 
regard to such far-away things is attain- 
able, Mr. Hartland has taken the only 
path that can possibly lead to it. 


What, then—to go to the root of the 
matter at once—is Mr. Hartland’s solution 
of the riddle he has set himself? If we 
understand him aright, he does not so 
much desire to destroy the current 
hypothesis concerning uncertainty of 
paternity as to transform it by amal- 
gamation with a deeper-reaching view. 
Mr. Hartland, if we may say it without 
invidiousness, is distinguished amongst 
our leading anthropologists by his capacity 
for assimilating new ideas. A new idea of 
method—for the origination, or at any 
rate the exploitation, of which the French 
school of Durkheim deserves chief credit— 
consists in the attribution of primary 
importance to sociological conditions, as 
contrasted with such as are conceived 
merely in terms of the psychology of the 
individual. Now British anthropologists 
at one time put all their trust in the purely 
psychological method. In McLennan’s 
hypothesis we have a case in point. “‘ Put 
yourself,” he virtually says, “in the place 
of the primitive husband. Unlike Goethe’s 
student, you would have to allow that 
you were not convinced of your com- 
plicity. Hence, failing any right to its 
father’s name, the child is called after its 
mother.” And here, according to the 
psychological view, we touch what philo- 
sophers know as a sufficient reason. 


Mr. Hartland’s version of the problem, 
as presented to the husband, is wholly 
different. Father or no father in the 
physical body, he makes him say, the 
real question for me is whether I am in a 
position to make this child effectually 
mine in the social body. If it may be so 
expressed without the commission of a 
pun, Mr. Hartland’s explanation abolishes, 
for rudimentary society, the distinction 
between father and father-in-law. Father- 
hood is always a matter of “law.” or, 
as he elsewhere puts it, is “ arbitrary.” 
These expressions are, indeed, open to 
cavil. Social science is strewn with the 
wrecks of terminologies that have tried 
to sail between the clashing rocks known 
respectively as “nature” and “ conven- 
tion.” Itisinasense eminently “ natural” 
to treat begotten and acquired children 
as on a par, so long as there is no means of 
knowing which is which. But, verbal 
questions apart, Mr. Hartland has given the 
subject its true orientation when he insists 
that social reasons are at the bottom of 
the change from mother-right to father- 
right. What these reasons precisely are he, 
perhaps too cautiously, refrains from trying 
to exhibit in detail. Transitions cannot 
directly be observed when one is dealing 
with peoples that are without the means of 
properly recording their past. Moreover, 





it is clear that human evolution has been 
in some degree multilinear, similar effects 
being produced by dissimilar means at 
different times and places. Scattered 
hints, however, abound in Mr. Hartland’s 
pages, from which a general idea may be 
obtained of the social forces that make for 
the patrilineal system. In desert countries 
for instance, where the social groups are 
small, wandering, and out of touch, the 
authority of the pater familias will be 
likely to carry all before it. Or, again, 
chieftainship or wealth, when sufficiently 
developed by means of social differentia- 
tion, will tend to involve succession in 
the male line. A curious fact is that, whilst 
mother-right is constantly observed to 
give way to father-right, not a tittle of 
evidence exists for a tendency in the 
opposite direction. It would almost seem 
as if human evolution, after all, were more 
singly determined than it is nowadays 
fashionable to suppose. 


When we pass backwards from the 
origin of father-right to that of mother- 
right itself, we find ourselves in a region 
of mist which no instrument of science can 
render transpicuous to our eyes. If Mr. 
Hartland had left this theme severely alone 
we could not have blamed him. How- 
ever, he challenges criticism by laying it 
down roundly that mother-right was in the 
beginning the universal state of mankind. 
This pronouncement appears to commit 
him to the supposition of a no less universal 
reason for such a primal condition. 
What, then, was this reason? One can 
hardly credit Mr. Hartland with the belief 
that whereas father-right is arbitrary, 
mother-right is natural—not a matter of 
social law at all, but a psychological 
corollary from the nature of the maternal 
instinct, or what not. Let it be freely 
admitted that theories of supernatural 
birth, and so on, can never obscure the 
mother’s share in the business. But this 
is ultimately a question of kinship, and 
kinship, as Mr. Hartland recognizes, is 
essentially a social phenomenon. For the 
adult at all events there might con- 
ceivably be complete dissociation from 
the mother, and no surviving “ conscious- 
ness of kind” as towards her. It is the 
fact that both belong to the same social 
system that knits one generation to the 
next at once by external and internal 
bonds. 


So much, then, we may expect Mr. 
Hartland to grant as a matter of course. 
It remains to discover the social reason 
why primevally the universal mode was 
to knit child to mother in a bond serving 
at the same time as the wholly unilateral 
principle of social organization in general. 
In Mr. Hartland’s volumes we can dis- 
cover no more than the bare hint that 
what he calls the beena form of marriage— 
—more conveniently described by Mr. 
N. W. Thomas as the “‘ matrilocal ” type— 
is primordial, despite the fact that in 
Australia, museum as it is of the proto- 
historic, the institution in question hardly 
occurs. This would mean that the earliest 
human groups were in a position to keep 
the women, and their valuable progeny, 
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to themselves, compelling each foreign Tycho Brahé, whose accurate observations, 


Jacob to serve in the house of Laban, 
whilst dutifully dispatching their own 
males on similar exogamous excursions. 
But, if we grant instinct, fortified by who 
knows what social wont, to have made the 
young bachelors desire alien spouses, why 
should not a strong group have preyed 
on a weak to the extent of compelling the 
ladies to be at the trouble of shifting their 
residence ? A patrilocal but matrilineal 
type of marriage, however, though possible 
and indeed actual, would seem an anomal- 
ous affair, if a matrilocal system be the 
genuine source of mother-right. In short, 
unless it can be proved that a patrilocal 
arrangement is impossible at the earliest 
stage of society, we should be justified 
in assuming, in defiance of Mr. Hartland, 
that, so far at least as this particular 
social reason is concerned, father-right 
might have existed by the side of mother- 
right from the beginning. 


The discussion of Mr. Hartland’s central 
theorem has left us no opportunity of 
straying down the thousand and one 
inviting bypaths of speculation that his 
masterly manipulation of his data causes 
to open up as it were of themselves. This 
book is a fit companion to ‘ The Legend of 
Perseus, and that, for every anthro- 
pologist, will be recommendation enough. 
And whilst in thoroughness, lucidity, 
candour, and self-restraint it matches its 
predecessor (which in these respects, 
indeed, it could scarcely surpass), it has 
the advantage of embodying the results 
of the most notable field-work and study- 
work of recent years—results which, if 
even now they are highly problematic 
and provisional, make it at least certain 
that anthropology is a rapidly progressive 
branch of science. 








ASTRONOMICAL LITERATURE. 


History of Astronomy. By George Forbes, 
F.R.S. (Watts & Co.)—This excellent 
sketch of the history of astronomy is divided 
into four parts: (1) The Geometrical Period, 
(2) The Dynamical Period, (3) Observation, 
and (4) The Physical Period. 

The first division ends with Copernicus, 
our author’s remarks on whom deserve 
special attention. In popular books too 
much is made of this early Polish astro- 
nomer, whose name is generally connected 
with the true, or heliocentric, theory of the 
solar system, as if he in any sense established 
it. He appears to have had a sort of in- 
stinctive belief that the earth is in motion, 
and he quotes in support of this the view of 
some of the ancients; but, as Dr. Dreyer 
remarks (quoted at p. 29 of the book before 
us), “‘proofs of the physical truth of his 
system Copernicus had given none, and 
could give none.” Prof. Forbes goes on to 
remark that ‘‘ there was nothing so start- 
lingly simple in his system as to lead the 
cautious astronomer to accept it, as there 
was in the later Keplerian system.” Indeed, 
the attempts of Copernicus to explain the 

lanetary motions (by epicycles) are most 
anciful; and he clung to Aristotle’s idea 
that circular, and not rectilinear, motion 
was natural to matter. 


Our author’s Dynamical Period begins with 





when their results were taken in hand by 
Kepler, led to the true theory of the system 
and the laws of the planetary motions. 
Prof. Forbes remarks that Kepler probably 
possessed ‘‘some inkling of the meaning of 
his laws—universal gravitation.” But it 
was left for Newton to establish this on an 
irrefragable basis; and our author quotes 
with approval the remark of Laplace that 
‘* to the ‘ Principia * is assured a pre-eminence 
above all the other productions of the human 
intellect.” The ‘“‘dynamical period” in 
this work ends with the discovery of 
Neptune. 


The third part, ‘Observation’ treats 
of the invention and use of instruments, 
especially the telescope and spectroscope ; 
and the fourth and last, ‘The Physical 
Period,* of modern discovery respecting the 
physical phenomena of the heavenly bodies. 


There 1s a short and useful bibliography 
of astronomical books; and perusal of the 
work shows that it deserves earnest and 
careful study. There are a few misprints, 
which we hope to see corrected in a later 
edition. Thus Mr. Crommelin’s name is 
spelt (p. 5) ‘‘Cromellin™; and Lassell’s 
appears with a single 7 on p. 72. The old 
story of the burning of the Alexandrian 
Library by Omar (mentioned on pp. 11 and 
24) has been long since discredited ; and we 
may say the same of the story (p. 10) of the 
execution of two Chinese astronomers for 
failing to predict a total eclipse of the sun. 
On the latter point see Mr. Lynn’s letter in 
vol. xxxi. of The Observatory, p. 454, headed 
* Chinese Eclipses.” 


How to Study the Stars: Astronomy with 
Small Telescopes and with Naked Eye, and 
Notes on Celestial Photography. By L. 
Rudaux. Translated by A. H. Keane. 
(Fisher Unwin.)—The original of this work 
was published in 1908 under the title 
‘Comment étudier les Astres.* It was inevit- 
able, we suppose, that ‘‘ Astres* should 
be translated by ‘‘ Stars”; but the words 
do not exactly correspond, since ‘‘ Astres ” 
includes the sun, the moon, and indeed 
all other heavenly bodies. 


The book is an excellent guide to those 
who have small instruments and wish to 
make the best use of them. Perhaps the 
following extract from the Introduction will 
give a clear idea of the author’s scheme :— 


** In publishing this little volume it has not been 
my intention to improve on those treatises which, 
whether popular or not, are intended briefly to 
describe the heavenly bodies and the great laws 
which control the universe. 


whereby it may be possible to complete such 
information by direct observation, a method 
which is at once both useful and entrancing. The 


question is therefore here regarded from the most | 


practical standpoint, these pages being exclu- 


sively addressed to those amateur students of | 


astronomy who are desirous of acquiring a more 


than passing knowledge of the starry firmament, | 


and not to those who intend to devote them- 
selves to astronomy as a professional career.”’ 


All departments of astronomical observa- 
tion are considered, and the letterpress is 
much aided by no fewer than 76 excellent 
illustrations. The work is divided into two 
principal parts, ‘ The Means of Observation ’ 
and ‘Methods of Observation.” The con- 
cluding chapter of the latter is devoted to 
that great engine of modern research, 
astronomical photography. 


It only remains to add that the translation | 


is both accurate and elegant: our only 
regret is that the translator did not affix 
® few notes bringing discovery up to date, 


_ mentioning, for instance, that there are 


My aim is solely to | 
supplement these descriptions, by endeavouring | 
to show the processes, at times quite elementary, | 


now not seven, but eight, known satellites 
of Jupiter. The book is provided with a 
| comprehensive Index; and the typography 
is worthy of commendation. 


An Easy and Concise Guide to the Starry 
Heavens: arranged as a Companion to the 


Umbrella Star Map and Revolving Star 
| Dome for Observation in Astronomy. By 
| D. McEwan. (Kegan Paul & Co.)—Mr. 





McEwan’s device for teaching the names and 

positions of the principal stars and constella- 
| tions by representing them on the inside of 
| an umbrella is ingenious, and has met with 
| much favour. In some respectsit is superior 
| for that purpose to a celestial globe, which 
reverses the view of the heavens, making the 
spectator look down upon the stars instead 
of the stars looking down upon him. 

The present work has been arranged so as 
to follow out in detail the different uses to 
which this form of star-map can be put, as 
well as to elucidate some of the more difficult 
problems in the elementary study of 
astronomy. The maps are given in sege 
ments proceeding from the Pole, which is the 
apex of the umbrella, and all the bright stars 
are depicted and tabulated in each, including 
those which are at any time visible in the 
latitude of London. There are some concise 
and usefulchapters on the solar system, the 
calendar, and practical astronomy; whilst 
@ concluding chapter explains the equation 
of time, the precession of the equinoxes, 
and other matters with which all students of 
the science should be familiar. The maps 
and letterpress are exceedingly clear, and 
there is an Index to the constellations, as 
well as a general one to the whole of this 
useful little work, which has evidently been 
prepared with great care. 

It is somewhat remarkable, however, that 
in the chapter on ‘The Solar System’ the 
recent discoveries of additional small 
satellites to Jupiter and Saturn have been 
overlooked, five instead of eight being 
assigned to the former, and eight instead of 
ten to the latter, the distance of one of 
which (named Phoebe) far exceeds those of 
all the others. The slow rotation of Venus 
is by no means generally accepted. In tho 
chapter on ‘ Time’ the author inadvertently 
states (p. 89) that the difference between the 
Julian and Gregorian calendars now amounts 
to twelve days ; whereas since the year 1900 
it has amounted to thirteen. 


Messrs. Cassell are reissuing, in serial 
form Sir Robert Ball’s excellent work The 
Story of the Sun, which was reviewed in our 
columns on January 27th, 1894. 





The Evolution of Worlds. By Percival 
| Lowell. (Macmillan & Co.)—Dr. Lowell is 
well known to all students of astronomy for 
| his persevering labours on the so-called 
canals of Mars, and his attempts to prove 
that they are distinct evidences of the 
| existence of life, and (what is much more 
important) of intelligent life, on that 
planet, being, in fact, the works of inhabitants 
making strenuous efiorts, by extensive 
| schemes of irrigation, to compensate in some 
| degree for their shortage of water. In 
that case we must indeed greatly pity a 
state of things we can do nothing to remedy ; 
for the shortage must go on increasing until 
| life becomes impossible. But when we 
| consider the low temperature as well as the 
| small quantity of water on the surface of 
| Mars, and the extreme rarity of its atme- 
sphere (shown not only by the almost 
| constant clearness with which we can per- 
| ceive objects, but by the fact that the mass 
| of the planet is less than a ninth part of that 
'of our earth, making the force of gravity 
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at its surface about 0°38 that at the surface 
of the earth), we cannot resist the con- 
clusion that the markings called canals 
result from some natural, rather than 
artificial, process. Still, in science, perse- 
vering observation always has its reward ; the 
motto of our own Astronomical Society is 
“Quidquid notet notandum.” We may 
recall the two salient instances of how, in 
searching for evidence of stellar parallax, 
Bradley discovered aberration, and Sir W. 
Herschel the existence of binary systems of 
stars—a department of astronomy which 
has since become very extensive and im- 
portant. Dr. Lowell has obtained proof 
of the existence of seasonal changes on Mars, 
and pocnage of a low order of vegetation. 
His long-continued observations must lead 
to further results, though we cannot assent 
to his own view of the nature of their 
significance. 

The labours of Dr. Lowell have, however, 

been by no means confined to Mars, and we 
now welcome from him a valuable work 
on the general subject of the evolution of the 
heavenly bodies, a subject which has a place 
now in most large works onastronomy. But 
the days are long gone since Lalande con- 
sidered that he could include the whole of 
the science in a single work of three volumes. 
That department well deserves separate 
treatment, which is here accorded with great 
thoroughness and wealth of illustration. 
_ Not the least valuable part of this interest- 
ing volume consists of a large number of 
excellent reproductions of photographs, 
especially of the spectra of stars and nebule, 
which are frequently needed to enable the 
reader to grasp the full force of the portions 
of the letterpress to which they relate. It 
should be mentioned that the substance of 
the work was given in a university course of 
lectures before the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology in February and March last 
year At the end are some valuable notes 
and a full Index. 








PROF. ALEXANDER AGASSIZ. 


WE have heard with the greatest regret of 
the death of this distinguished naturalist, 
who only a fortnight ago was to be seen in our 
own Natural History Museum, through 
which he passed on his way home from 
Luxor, where he had been spending the 
winter, and working up a report on one of 
his deep-sea voyages. 

Born at Neuchatel in 1835, the son of one 
of the most distinguished naturalists of the 
nineteenth century, he, comparatively early 
in life, acquired a very considerable 
fortune, and devoted himself to the care, 
first of the Natural History Museum and 
later of the Museum of Comparative 
Zoology in Harvard University, and to 
oceanographical research, of which he was 
the most distinguished exponent. 

Mr. Agassiz was a Foreign Member of the 
Royal Society, and was decorated or distin- 
guished by numerous learned bodies. His 
loss will be greatly felt by his numerous 
friends in this country and abroad, by 
whom he was much beloved. 








SOCIETIES. 


GEOLOGICAL.— March 23.—Prof. W. W. Watts, 
President, in the chair.—Messrs. G. W. Cook, A. H. 
Cox, D. Davies, F. Fowler, H. Hannay, and G. B. 
de Betham Kershaw were elected Fellows. 

The President referred in sympathetic terms 
to the recent decease, at the age of ninety-eight, 
of Prebendary William Henry Egerton, who had 
been a Fellow of the Society since 1832. 

The following communication was read: ‘ On 





Paleoxyris and other Allied Fossils from the 
Derbyshire and Nottinghamshire Coalfield,’ by 
Mr. Lewis Moysey. 





MicroscopicaL. — March 16.— Prof. J. A. 
Thomson, President, in the chair. 

Miss S. L. M. Summers submitted a paper on 
‘ Antipatharians from the Indian Ocean,’ in 
which fourteen species were dealt with, including 
three which are new—Cirripathes indica, Anti- 
pathes salicoides, and Pteropathes simpsoni. In 
several cases the presence of well-preserved 
polyps made it possible to remove some of the 
doubts which Brook expressed in regard to 
various species. The paper also referred to 
certain peculiarities in the polyps and spines. The 
collections were made at Ibo in Portuguese East 
Africa and in the Mergui Archipelago. 

A paper ‘ On the Visibility of the Tertiaries of 
Coscinodiscus asteromphalus in a Balsam Mount,’ 
by Mr. E. M. Nelson, was read. In it the author 
drew attention to the continued improvement 
in microscope objectives, and particularly to a 
new }4-in. objective by Zeiss. Twelve years ago 
he received a slide of Nottingham deposit mounted 
in sulphide of arsenic, and he then saw for the 
first time the tertiaries in C. asteromphalus. He 
had had a balsam-mounted selected slide of this 
diatom since 1876, and had tested hundreds of 
objectives upon it, but the tertiaries had never 
been visible. Recently he received from Messrs. 
Zeiss a long tube }-inch apochromatic object-glass 
of N.A. 1°4, and it was tested on this balsam- 
mounted slide. The tertiaries, which had for so 
many years eluded all kinds of lenses, were con- 
spicuous. This apochromatic }4-inch was more 
sensitive to tube length, stood a larger axial cone, 
bore a deeper eyepiece, and had sharper definition 
than any miscroscope lens he had previously seen. 

A paper ‘ On the Measurement of the Diameter 
of the Flagella of the Cholera Bacillus prepared 
by Léffler’s Method,’ by Mr. A. A. C. E. Merlin, 
was read. Slides of bacteria were prepared by 
Léffler’s method to render the flagella more easily 
demonstrable, as the organism and its appendages 
were greatly distended by the process, thus 
rendering them comparatively coarse objects. 
Little had been attempted as regards the measure- 
ment of these appendages since Dr. Dallinger 
read his paper ‘On the Measurement of the 
Diameter of the Flagella of Bacterium termo, 
in 1878. The author of the paper obtained 
his results by what is known as extinction 
measurements, the resulting measurements being 
for the finest flagella 1/64,725 inch, and for the 
coarser 1/62,226 inch. The author stated that 
he had checked these results by measuring, by 
means of a filar micrometer, the flagellum of a 
selected specimen, the measurement by -this 
method giving a diameter of 1/66,756 inch, as 
against 1/64,725 inch of a flagellum of approxi- 
mately similarjfineness measured by the extinction 
method. The paper was criticized by Messrs. 
E. J. Spitta, Dr. Hebb, Mr. F. Shillington Scales, 
Mr. Rheinberg, Mr. Conrad Beck, Mr. Conrady, 
and Mr. J. E. Barnard. 

_iThe following were elected Ordin. Yellows: 
Mr. G. A. Bracewell, Miss Kate M. Hall, Mr. J. C. 
Hately, Mr. W. Ll. Jones, and Miss Ethel Sargant. 





Roya INSTITUTION.—April 4.—The Duke of 
Northumberland, President, in the chair.—Mr. 
K. A. Wolfe Barry, Mr. H. Campbell, Dr. R. H. 
Cole, Mr. Sigismund Goetze, Mr. E. Green, Mr. 

. G. Hammersley, Mr. A. Harvey, Mr. J 
Kitchin, Sir James Reid, Miss H. Urquhart, and 
Sir Francis Younghusband, were elected Members. 
—The Honorary Secretary reported the decease 
of Prof. K. J. Angstriém of Upsala and Prof. 
Hans Landolt of Berlin, Honorary Members of the 
Institution, and resolutions of condolence with 
their relatives were adopted. 





Society OF ENGINEERS.—April 4.—Mr. P. G. 
Scott read a paper on ‘ Moulmein Waterworks.’ 





MEETINGS NEXT WEEK. 


Mos. Society of Arts, 8.—‘Modern Methods of Brick-Making,’ 
Lecture I. Dr. A. B. Searle. (Cantor Lectures.) 
—  Surveyor’s Institution, 8.—‘The Report of the Royal Com- 
mission on the Poor Laws,’ Mr. T. A. Dickson. 
— price) 8.30.—‘ Across Africa from the Niger to the 
r. 


Nile, . K. Kumm. 
Tues. Ro Institution, 3.—'The Modern Development of the 
oblem of Alcoholic Fermentation,’ Lecture IE., Dr. A. 


en. 
— Asiatic, 4—‘ Abhinava-gupta’s Paramartha-sira: a Document 
for the Origins of the Tamil Saiva Siddhantam,’ Prof. L. D. 


ett. 
— Colonial Institute, 8.30.—'The New Empire,’ Sir Gilbert Parker. 
— Institution of Civil Engineers, 8.—Discussion on ‘The New 
Sy Bridge of the Caledonian Railway at Glasgow,’ and 
wet Queen Alexandra Bridge over the River Wear, Sunder- 








Wep. Central Asian, 4.30.—‘Railway Expansion in China, and the 
Influence of Foreign Powers on its Development,’ Mr. A. J. 


— Geological, 8.—‘The Volcano of Matavanu in Savaii,’ Dr. 
Tempest Anderson ; ‘Notes on the Geology of the District 
aroun wel, Carmarthenshire,’ Miss Helen Drew and 
Miss Ida L. Slater. 

— Society of Arts, 8.—‘The Port of Dover,’ Mr. A. T. Walmisley, 

Tuvrs. Bagel Institution, 3.—‘The Himalayan Region,’ Lecture iL 
r. 


. T. G. Longstaff. 
Revel Society, 4.30.—‘On the Viscous Flow in Metals and 
llied Phenomena,’ Mr. E. N. da C. Andrade; ‘The Refrac- 
tion and Dispersion of Argon, and Redeterminations of the 
Dispersion ot Helium, Neon, Krypton, and Xenon,’ Messrs, 
C.and M. Cuthbertson ; ‘The Action of the Kadiation from 
Radium Bromide upon the Skin of the Ear of the Rabbit,’ 
Mr. J.0. W. Barratt; and other Papers. 
— Society of Antiquaries, 8 30. 
Fri. Institution of Mechanical E: 8, 8.—Di ion on ‘Co! 
unding and Superheating in Horwich Locomotives.’ Pape 
on ‘A rch on the Hardening of Carbon and Low. 
Tungsten Tool-Steels,’ Mr. 8. N. Brayshaw. 
— Royal Institution, 9.—' The Chemical Significance of Crystal 








Structure, . W. J. Pope. 
Sat. = Institution,3.—‘ Bells, Carillons, and Chimes,’ Lecture II, 
r. W. W. Starmer. 








Science Gossip. 


Tue INSTITUTION OF MECHANICAL ENGI- 
NEERS AND THE AMERICAN SOCIETY OF 
MECHANICAL ENGINEERS are to hold a joint 
meeting this summer. The provisional 
programme includes a visit to Birmingham 
and neighbourhood from July 25th to 28th; 
and in London a conversazione on the even- 
ing of the last-mentioned day, and papers 
and a dinner on the 29th. 


Tue friends and admirers of the eminent 
French naturalist M. Jean Henry Fabre 
celebrated at Sérignan on Sunday last his 
eighty-seventh birthday. Born in humble 
circumstances, M. Fabre made great efforts 
to educate himself and earn a livelihood, 
and at the age of eighteen was appointed to 
@ professorship at the Ecole Normale 
Supérieure at Carpentras, whence he passed 
to the Lycée at Avignon Turning his atten- 
tion to the study of industrial chemistry, 
he devoted his scant leisure to entomology. 
He contributed the results of his earliest 
scientific studies to Les Annales des Sciences 
Naturelles, and earned the praise of Darwin. 
Among the books and memoirs which he has 
published, the best known is his ‘ Souvenirs 
entomologiques,’ of which the first volume 
appeared in 1882. 


NietzscHe said that man should live 
dangerously, a virtue easily attained 
by the modern followers of Dedalus. 
Both the balloon and the flying machine 
have lately taken a heavy toll of victims, 
the most prominent of whom is the well- 
known aviator M. Le Blon. He met his 
death by a fall on the rocks at San 
Sebastian on Saturday last. M. Le Bion 
was only thirty-eight and had won a place 
in the front rank of pioneers by his daring 
flights. 


Porutar fiction nd the enthusiasm of 
experts have led to exaggerated ideas of the 
present possibilities of aviation. We need 
not consider just yet the duties of erial 
police, or the introduction of regular services 
of flying machines for business or warfare. 


Tue first part of the Supplement to Messrs. 
Sotheran & Co.’s ‘Bibliotheca Chemico- 
Mathematica’? is worth the attention of 
scientific readers. The collection includes 
an abundance of rare and interesting books, 
the annotations to which are full of curious 
details. In the early pages of the catalogue 
we come across Dr. Abbott's ‘ Flatland’ ; 
a series of publications by Sir George Airy § 
an unpublished MS. on Sundials by H. A. 
Anderson (1689-1708); and Babbage’s 
‘ Passages from the Life of a Philosopher,’ 
extended by the insertion of 88 holograph 
letters from well-known men of science. _ 
note tells us that Babbage’s calculatin 
machine cost the nation 1,700/., and himse 
nineteen years’ unpaid work. 
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Tue death in his seventy-second year is 
announced from Berlin of Dr. Otto Hermes, 
Director of the Berlin Aquarium, and author 
of a number of works on Zoology. 


Dr. Henry Wipe of Manchester has 
offered to the University of Oxford the sum 
of £600 for the purpose of founding an 
annual lectureship on Astronomy and Terres- 
trial Magnetism in memory of Halley, who 
was Savilian Professor of Astronomy there. 
The offer has been accepted, and it is pro- 
vided that Astronomy shall include astro- 
physics and that Terrestrial Magnetism 
shall include the physics of the external 
and internal parts of the terrestrial globe. 
Dr. Wilde has been requested to deliver 
the first ‘‘ Halley Lecture” himself in May 
next, when the famous comet will be at its 
brightest. 


MM. DESLANDRES AND IpRac publish 
in No. 11, tome cl. of the Comptes rendus 
of the Académie des Sciences, the results of 
observations of the spectrum of Comet a, 
1910, obtained at Meudon. Only one really 
good examination was practicable, which 
was on the evening of January 29th. The 
nucleus showed a continuous spectrum with 
distinct condensations, some of which were 
prolonged a little into the head and the tail. 
The bands due to the hydrocarbons and 
cyanogen are fully represented in these 
spectra. Those of the blue group of the 
hydrocarbons have relative intensities 
different from the results shown in the 
sources of the laboratory; the intensest 
bands in the comet are the most refrangible, 
which is contrary to those produced by the 
electric arc or the Bunsen burner. A 
similar contrast has been noticed in other 
comets, in the yellow and green bands of the 
hydrocarbons, but is especially marked in the 
blue band of the present comet. The 
spectrum of Halley’s Comet as_ hitherto 
examined at Meudon resembled that of the 
above; but further results will shortly be 
published. 


Dr. CAROLINE Furness of the Vassar 
College Observatory has detected variability 
in the star B.D. — 7°.4896 in the constellation 
Aquila, which has been confirmed by Prof. 
Pickering from Harvard plates. Whilst 
the star was under observation the magni- 
tude fell from the tenth to the eleventh. 
It will be numbered in a general list as 
var. 32, 1910, Aquila. 


THE next meeting of the Astronomische 
Gesellschaft will be held at Breslau from the 
13th to the 16th of September, and the 
President, Prof. von Seeliger, Director of 
the Munich Observatory, requests that the 
subjects of communications intended for the 
Society be sent in at least eight weeks 
before the meeting, in order that the 
astronomers assembled may have an 
oe of effectively discussing them. 

® Secretaries are Herren Lehmann-Filhés 
and G. Miiller. 


a 
——— 








FINE ARTS 


——@—— 


The Manor Houses of England. By P. H. 
Ditchfield. Illustrated by Sydney R. 
Jones. (B. T. Batsford.) 


Taz somewhat hackneyed phrase “an 
attractive volume ” is the exact expression 
Which this volume deserves. The text 
Is by the Rev. P. H. Ditchfield, and the 
illustrations are by Mr. Sydney R. Jones. 





It forms a pleasant companion to ‘The 
Charm of the English Village’ by the 
same authors. Each of the 150 illustra- 
tions has been drawn specially for the 
book. A few of them deal with fairly 
well-known examples, such as Canons 
Ashby, Northamptonshire, or Eyam Hall, 
Derbyshire ; but the greater part of them 
are concerned with far less-known build- 
ings and details, which make even the more 
experienced of travellers in England 
wonder at the extent and variety of the 
architectural beauties and charming sur- 
roundings of old manorial homes :— 


‘*Hidden away from the gaze of the 
multitude in sequestered villages and obscure 
hamlets, many of these old houses are little 
known. They show that their builders were 
men of taste and refinement. It is not in 
the greatest mansions, the vast piles erected 
by the great nobles of the Court, that we 
find such artistic charm, but most often in 
the smaller manor houses of the knights 
and squires which are illustrated in this 
book. The English manor house is un- 
equalled in its combination of stateliness 
with homeliness, in its expression of the 
manner of life of the men who built it.” 


The scheme of this book has evidently 
been carefully thought out, as well as 
excellently achieved. After an _ intro- 
ductory chapter; a second one dealing 
with the nature and origin of the manor 
on antiquarian lines; and a third which 
explains by a variety of plans the gradual 
evolution of the manor house, we come 
to the more practical parts of the volume. 
The first of these sections deals successively 
with the materials used in the construction 
of these houses, which throughout England 
were only second in importance in their 
respective villages to the parish church. 
The materials are treated under five sub- 
headings, stone, timber, brick, flint, and 
plaster. If the experienced student of 
English domestic work could be led 
blindfold to any good example of a manor 
house, and were then to gaze upon it 
apart from its surroundings, he might 
often be able to tell, from the chief 
material used in the building, the county 
or part of the country in which he was 
standing—whether it was in the rugged 
Northern moors or the limestone dales of 
Derbyshire ; in the abundant good stone 
regions of the Cotswolds or parts of 
Somerset ; in the Western and South- 
Eastern counties, where half-timber work 
abounds ; or in East Anglia and the Home 
Counties, where the flints are gathered 
from the fields, or bricks baked from the 
clay. 


The next section deals with exterior 
details, such as the chimneys of stone, 
of which there are such good examples 
in the Cotswolds, and the still greater 
variety of brick chimneys to be found 
throughout East Anglia, in Warwickshire 
and Worcestershire, and of a simpler but 
striking form in Surrey and Kent. Porches 
and their doors are next discussed. Mr. 
Ditchfield’s language is fluent and easy 
throughout, and his opening paragraph 
here may be taken as a fair sample :— 


‘The old English squire loved to dis- 


to his friends. The door was a symbol of 
hospitality. There he welcomed their 
arrival; there he speeded his departing 
guests. He loved to make the entrance to 
his house fair and pleasant to the eye. From 
the steps he greeted his tenantry when they 
came to congratulate him on some hap 
event in his domestic life, or to condole wit 
him in his sorrows; and there in the 
proudest moment of his life he stood to 
present his young son on the youth’s comin, 
of age, happy that the old line had not die 
out, and that his son would maintain the 
honour of the family and carry on its old 
traditions. The porch and doorway were 
associated with many happy comings and 
goings, and some sad ones too. It held a 
place of honour in the old manor house.” 


The other exterior details are windows, 
and roofs and gables. The last of these are 
delightfully illustrated by twenty examples 
taken from parts of England so diverse as 
Lancashire, Yorkshire, Cheshire, the Isle 
of Wight, Gloucestershire, and Norfolk. 


As for interior details, mantelpieces with 
their fireplaces, staircases, panelling, 
ceilings, and windows are reviewed in their 
respective order. Staircases are always 
an interesting subject. Among those 
which are here excellently illustrated, 
and have not, so far as we remember, been 
pictured before, are examples at Hall 
i’ th’ Wood, Tonge, Lancashire ; Sheldon 
Hall, Warwickshire ; and Melbourne Hall, 
Derbyshire. 

A shorter section deals with metalwork, 
both lead and iron ; whilst the last chapter 
discusses well, in a brief space, old-time 
gardens and their surroundings. 


The book is so pleasant, and withal in- 
forming, and produced at so modest a 
price, that it is difficult not to use lan- 
guage which might seem exaggerated 
concerning its merits. There is not, it 
is true, anything in its pages about the 
grander efforts of English or foreign 
architects in erecting splendid or palatial 
manor houses; or of the antiquarian 
lore found in Mr. Nathaniel Hone’s work ; 
but the illustrations and letterpress give 
a good idea of the achievements of 
the local mason and those who worked 
with him, the village carpenter and black- 
smith, showing how worthily they wrought 
with simple materials in an unaffected 
style, producing buildings which artists 
love to draw, and modern architects strive 
in vain to rival. 








The Sculptures of Chartres Cathedral. By 
Margaret and Ernest Marriage. (Cam- 
bridge University Press.)—Chartres holds so 
high a place in the affections of all who 
appreciate the Gothic architecture of France 
that nothing written about it could be un- 
welcome, but a book like this, in which the 
Cathedral speaks for itself, is more than 
welcome: it ranks as one of the highest 
importance to the rapidly growing number 
of students of medieval sculpture and 
the development of modern art in general. 
The present writer is not disposed to 
allow the claims of those who exalt Chartres 
as the first of French Cathedrals. Each 
visit deepens admiration for the stupendous 
aims and achievement of Beauvais; the 





pense hospitality and to give warm welcome 


spacious light-filled interior of Amiens 
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contrasts with the gloomy darkness of 
Chartres; and Rheims far excels it in 
sculpture, the crown and glory of Gothic 
art, and equals it in its stained glass, as do 
half a dozen other cathedrals of less import- 
ance. But, when all is said, Chartres must 
be counted second or third among the 
cathedrals of France by all who do not rank 
it first. | 

The chief interest of Chartres to students | 
of art is its sculpture, which is here illustrated | 
fully by some six score plates, many of | 
them only obtainable by the use of the | 
telephotographic lens. Everything that has 
been given us is well chosen and desirable, but 
the selection has been made perhaps from 
only one point of view, and we must confess 
that we should have liked to see one or two 
chosen from another. In the first place, 
we have no grotesques, and the connexion 
of grotesques in sculpture with their use in 
decorative illumination is not entirely clear— 
any work that can be positively dated should 
be available for study. The ‘Ane qui 
vielle* is an old friend of all visitors to 
Chartres, and several other good subjects 
might be named. Again, we should have 
thought the ‘ Nativity * from the thirteenth- 
century Jubé, now in the crypt St. Martin, 
was important enough for illustration, even 
from the point of view of comparative study, 
not to speak of other fragments in the same 
crypt. 

Chartres preserves for us in the statues of 
the ‘‘ portail Royal” the finest works of 
twelfth-century sculpture, and to these the 
authors devote some thirty of their illustra- 
tions. The porches of the transepts date 
from the thirteenth century. The cathedral 
was destroyed by fire in 1194, and was 
entirely rebuilt (with the exception of the 
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as far as we can judge, the translation into 
French is commemnley welldone. No visitor to 
Chartres and no student of mediswval or 
Renaissance sculpture should be without 
this important work. We hope that its 


| success will be great enough to warrant its 


authors in undertaking a work of equal 
importance, the publication of the sculptures 
of the Cathedral of Rheims. 








THE INTERNATIONAL SOCIETY OF 
SCULPTORS, PAINTERS, AND 
GRAVERS. 


WHILE on public grounds we have frequently 
applauded the International Society for 
its practice of ‘‘ salting * its exhibitions with 
@ sprinkling of older work, yet it cannot be 
denied that in the present instance our 
pleasure in that retrospect surpasses our 
delight in the contemporary painting to 4 
disquieting degree. Manet with his Lece 
Homo (135) takes the stage and keeps it 
with the authority which belongs to a vital 
force imposing itself upon a hostile world. 
His more modern following make a greater 
display of daring, but in directions to which 
the public is now accustomed, and which 
it is ready to applaud. The behaviour 
of these ‘‘ advanced ™ painters recalls to us 
the phrase of a grandiloquent comedian 
of our acquaintance. ‘‘ Ainsi,” he would 
cry, slapping his chest, ‘“‘ quand j’entre 
en scéne je me fais exactement l’effet d’un 
dompteur de fauves”—a comparison a 
thought too heroic for an actor of such 
established popularity, whose eye, when it 
interrogated the audience, did so perhaps, 
if the truth were known, only to ascertain 


two towers and the lower two stories of the ? which way the cat would jump. 


‘* portail Royal,” which had been detached 
from the narthex of the Romanesque 
cathedral and brought west to its present 
position) by 1220. The glass in the south 
transept was placed by 1221, that in the 
north about 1230. The construction of the 
south porch was begun about 1224, and it 
was completed about 1250; the north porch 
was begun in 1230, and has never been 
finished. Opinions differ as to the respective 
merits of the important works on these 
porches; our authors devote most space 
to the north porch, the best statues of which 
are far inferior to the corresponding work 
at Rheims, while some of the male figures 
of the south porch have a placid beauty 
comparable with the art of Phidias. The 
smaller figures on either porch are, on the 
other hand, typically medizval. 

The photographic representation of these 
sculptures has a special value, as being free 
from the prepossessions and artistic training 
of the most careful draughtsman ; drawings 
may often be useful as showing the skilled 
observer’s interpretation of the remains 
of past work; these photographs give a 
literal transcript. In view of the wholesale 
falsification of medieval work which is con- 
tinually going on under the guise of restora- 
tion, records of this sort are especially 
valuable. We should be glad to know 
exactly how many of the sculptures here 
foul are genuine and untouched ancient 
work, and how many are “ restored * copies. 
Some of the more modern books, like Aubert 
on ‘Notre Dame de Paris’ and Vitry and 
Briére on ‘St. Denis,” are rightly careful to 
give us this information. The want of it 
is @ blemish on Merlet’s ‘La Cathédrale de 

» @ little monograph which is a 
perfect supplement to this work. 

The text is clearly and simply written ; it 
appears both in English and in French, and, 





To paint in bare and _ matter-of-fact 
fashion any casual assemblage of objects 
which made a brilliant colour-scheme was 
with Manet a natural revulsion from the 
universal devotion to historic and classical 
subject—from the too easy and habitual 
generalization of form which was character- 
istic of the painters of his time. To-day 
we may walk through room after room at 
the Academy without seeing any attempt 
at historical painting or invention of any 
sort, and the pretence that the restriction 
of draughtsmanship to severely concrete 
receptivity is a revolutionary act of progress 
depends not on facts, but on our splendid 
historic sense. Resolutely we refuse to see 
any artistic movement which is not twenty 
years old, and are thus able to enjoy safely 
the sense that we are among the few clear- 
sighted critics who discern the potency of 
new ideas at which the crowd have scoffed. 
Painters have but to play up to this illusion 
of ours that we are advanced critics to gain at 
once a large body of admirers. They do so 
readily, but, it is to be feared, sometimes 
with tongue in cheek. 

Thus the title of Mr. Orpen’s picture fills 
us with suspicion. Living the Life in the 
West (124) has been explained to us as 
having some reference to the West of Ireland. 
Rather we are inclined to see in it @ repre- 
sentation of Mr. Orpen conforming to 
fashionable standards in the West End of 
London. ‘‘ Well,” he says in effect, “if giddy 
irrelevance of subject is @ mark of up-to- 
date painting, here you are ! ” and he paints 
himself, in clothes of jerky cut, standing 
against green Venetian blinds, and seen in 
the gilt-framed mirror which surmounts his 
painting table. On this are piled coloured 
drapery and bottles which at first sight 
you might think contain the materials for a 
noble craft, but which later, and perhaps 
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more suitably, suggest the whisky-and-soda 
of West-End life. No verbal description 
can express the studiously disjointed aspect 
of this clever but rickety painting. The 
mirror is apparently tilted forwards so as 
to show the painter at full length, yet not 
only is there no implied distance between the 
upper part of the mirror-frame and the wall, 
but, by a display of tradesmen’s accounts 
(symbols of the fashionable painter’s lavish 
expenditure), wiich surround the frame, 
it is suggested that the mirror fits tightly 
against the wall, so as to hold them in 
place. Amid this parade of virtuosity a few 
inches of paint slightly more daintily 
brushed show the face of the artist—the 
face, shrewd, yet not without seriousness, of 
@ man capable of better things than this if 
the public cared to ask for them. 


Manet’s ‘ Ecce Homo’ seems a staid and 
academic exercise compared with Mr. 
Orpen’s picture. Apparently an early 
work, it shows no trace of the wilful 
selection of the accidental—the refusal to 
arrange a subject which was afterwards 
so obvious. Of all Manet’s characteristics, 
however, this was the most ignobly easy to 
reproduce, and we see here that without 
it he was none the less Manet, though 
admittedly he is not here at his full deve- 
lopment as a colourist. The picture is 
from a technical point of view severely 
limited in its method, and gains distinction 
by being so restricted. It is virtually 
carried through entirely in an evenly thick 
coat of paint, by the process of modulation 
by mixture of dark and light pigments 
which we referred to a fortnight ago, as 
distinguished from the other typical painters’ 
method of modelling by weight of light or 
dark paint on a dark or light ground. M. 
Forain’s vivid Au Palais (134) is an example 
of the latter method, and gets an added 
constructive consistency by its acceptance of 
@ simple technique. Zuloaga, whose début 
in London was so promising (a@ portrait 
group of the family of a bullfighter, executed 
in full gleaming impasto), has degenerated 
into a muddled and muddied manner of 
painting which (175 and 282) shows no trace 
of the direct and vigorous artistry of a few 
years ago. 


The function of shocking the public which 
Zuloaga then fulfilled devolves now on the 
little group of French neo-Impressionists 
hung in the alcove of the big gallery. Though 
they are assured of the success which, as we 
have pointed out, always waits nowadays on 
this branch of activity, we cannot find much 
interest in works where the eccentricity is 
so largely of a negative order. Le déjeuner, 
by Edouard Vuillard (153), has more hint of 
positive qualities than his other works, 
though a certain charm of colour which it 
possesses is possibly as much the result of 
the fortuitous drying of distemper as is the 
chaos of the same artist’s Gens autour d'une 
Table (150). Maurice Denis’s Maternité 
Italienne (154) will be even more disappoint- 
ing than his large picture shown at the last 
International Exhibition to the English 
public, who have been promised in him 4 
more graceful Puvis. A disastrous note of 
rose in the distance ruins whatever claim to 
colour-desi the work might possess. 
Alongside of the forced gaiety of M. Charles 
Guérin (152) and the flimsy vision of M. 
Simon Bussy (149), M. Valloton’s nude 
Femme au Miroir (146) has a certain welcome 
solidity. It recalls somewhat a similar 
half-length figure exhibited by Mr. George 
Thomson at the first Albert Hall show, but 1s 
not nearly so well done. 

This group of Frenchmen, indeed, have 
by no means the verve and personal flavour 
of such an artist as Mr. James Pryde, who 
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makes an attempt at design, though he 
seems fearful lest, if he learn to design in 
terms of linear and erial perspective, he 
may forfeit the right to be regarded as a 
modern. We think this uneasiness only 
cramps the natural development of his 
talent, though No. 164, The Slum, shows 
some cleverness in keeping in their places 
a passage of distant figures, and a group in the 
foreground by arbitrarily interposing a 
passage of conventional and _unsubstantial 
aint like a stage flat. Doubtless Mr. 
Pryde has not at present the mastery of 
delicate variation of tone or angle which 
is necessary for keeping such a scene in one 
consistent statement, but we think he would 
be better employed in acquiring that mastery 
than in exhausting his ingenuity in utilizing 
such @ monotonous artifice as this. Mr. 
William Nicholson’s portrait of Lady Pearson 
(123) displays undoubtedly an attempt at 
greater intimacy of characterization than we 
have been accustomed to expect from him. 
In a measure it is successful, so that the work 
looks a good likeness of @ woman of shrewd 
and independent character; but this close- 
ness of rendering is obtained somewhat at 
the expense of the fine spacing and hand- 
some paint we have come to look for from 
the artist. 


Of the painters who make less claim to 
modernity, there are here rather more 
works of reasonably satisfactory quality. 
Such are the brilliant and refreshing At the 
Porch (200), by Mr. Mark Fisher ; the subtle, 
if unpretentious study by Maude Simms, 
Reflections (202); and the rather tentative, 
but refined head in the manner of Velasquez 
which Mr. Gerald Kelly entitles, in too 
prompt despair of the resources of his 
native language, Portrait inachevé (180). 
Of the many contributions by Mr. Horace 
Mann Livens, London Pride (198) and 
Old London Walls (256) show a better grasp 
of oil painting than he has displayed 
hitherto. He is inclined to use masses of 

aint pasted on in rather mechanical 
ashion, so that what strikes the eye some- 
times is not the proportions of the mass, 
which are well thought out and subtly 
varied, but the nature of the touch, which 
indicates little more than the size of the 
largest brush at the artist’s disposal, and the 
fact that he lacked the technical invention 
necessary to vary it. The figure subjects 
which he treats in his etchings offer surely, 
for so plastic an art as is oil painting in his 
hands, material more essentially suitable 
than these great surfaces of masonry, for the 
rendering of which it is otiose, leaving un- 
used possibilities of gradation on the painter's 
hands. Of these etchings A Man's Head 
(39), is the best, reminiscent of Rembrandt (or 
shall we say Fantin-Latour ?). The man 
with the parrot (Hush, 37) would have been 
equally good but for the over-stressing 
of the blacks, which disturb the continuity 
of the modelling. 


Among the other good things in this 
department of prints and drawings mention 
should be made of Mr. MacLaughlan’s etch- 
ings (1-6); of one brilliant plate by M. 
Louis Legrand, Deux Eléves de Madame S. 
(10) ; and certain among the large collection 
of pastels by the late John M. Swan (44, 66, 
and 97), 

The sculpture is less satisfactory, the 
greatest sinner being Mr. H. Wilson, whose 
Sketch for a Monument (307) might well be 
smuggled back to its author’s studio for 
reconsideration. M. Rodin’s Torse de Femme 
(112) is well modelled as regards the front of 
the body, but in the pose chosen the slight 
movement by which the weight of the body is 
Shifted at the hips from one leg to another 
is of such interest as inevitably to draw 





attention to the lower part of the statue. 
This is expressed in a fumbled fashion, and 
the sculptor seems to have been unable to 
make up his mind whether to model the legs 
or leave them out of the composition. 
He has done neither, and the torso thus 
looks cruelly mutilated rather than an 
entity in itself, abstracted by an imagina- 
tive effort from its relation to the rest of 
the body. The Blind Beggar (208) of Mr. 
Reginald Wells is a vigorous study in M. 
Rodin’s picturesque style, as is also the 
charming mask of a young girl (111) by 
M. E. A. Bourdelle, a type so seductive 
that we are almost reconciled to the 
modeller’s arbitrary treatment of the eyes. 
The same artist’s Bronze Relief (218) looks 
more like sculpture than the rest of the 
picturesque modelling contributed by the 
Frenchmen. By comparison with this work, 
Swan’s scholerly animal groups (108, 109) 
and his carefully finished St. John (214) 
belong to a pre-Kodin era, to which perhaps 
we shall not be able to return till the advent 
of another master of sculpture of a like 
power. 








THREE EXHIBITIONS AT THE 
BAILLIE GALLERY. 


Certain of the landscapes (11, 14, 22) 
by Mr. J. Campbell Mitchell show some 
power of combining colour and form into a 
single statement, though one which is not 
made very calmly or clearly, and is in- 
clined to undue emphasis at unimportant 
points. 

There is a much higher level of artistry 
in the water-colour drawings by Mr. John 
Wright, which occasionally (Nos. 4, 34, 35 
are examples) are really beautiful in their full 
pitch and perfect serenity. Throughout 
the collection we see the work of a colourist 
often fumbling in his methods, but of 
considerable range and variety. 

The comparative sureness of their har- 
mony makes these water-colours disastrous 
neighbours for the ‘ Romance and Arabesque’ 
offered in the next room by Mr. Alison 
Martin. Romance is no proper cloak for a 
complete lack of exacting standards of any 
kind. Indeed, freedom from the demands 
of literalism should imply @ more perfect 
clarity of statement, a larger logic of 
form and tone, and a more perfect use of 
proportion. 








SALE. 


On Saturday last Messrs. Christie sold the 
following pictures: F. Roybet, The Standard 
Bearer, 3781. J. Brett, South Stack Lighthouse, 
the wind athwart the tide, 1051. J. W. Godward, 
The Mirror, 1471. T. S. Cooper, Two Cows and a 
Flock of Sheep, in a meadow, 1201. A. C. Gow, 
Mrs. Baddeley at the Pantheon, 1891. Erskine 
Nicol, Waitin’ for the Praties, 1101. 








Fine-Art Gossip. 


On Tuesday Mr. James Greig announced 
in The Morning Post that he had discovered 
on the Rokeby Venus—recently, it will be 
remembered, secured for the nation by tho 
National Art-Collections Fund at a long price 
—the signature of Mazo, the son-in-law and 
imitator of Velasquez. It seems astonish- 
ing that such a signature should have 
escaped the notice of critics, but we must 
wait for further investigation of the matter. 

An exhibition of paintings in oil and water 
colour by Mr. Charles Sims, A.R.A., will be 
opened at the Leicester Galleries next 
Saturday. 





THE death took place at Broomieknowe, 
Midlothian, on the 2nd inst., of Mr. William 
McTaggart, R.S.A., the well-known painter. 
Mr. McTaggart was born in Argyllshire in 
1835, and studied first in Glasgow (where 
he was befriended by Sir Daniel Macnee), 
and then in Edinburgh under Robert 
Scott-Lauder. He was elected to member- 
ship of the Royal Scottish Academy in 1870, 
his diploma work being ‘ Dora,’ which is to 
appear at the forthcoming Japan-British 
Exhibition. Mr. McTaggart painted much 
both in oils and water colours, choosing his 
subjects from ordinary life, fisher folk, or 
from the older ballads; and he executed 
many sea-pieces as well, working a great 
deal at Macrihanish on the Atlantic coast. 
In his later years he adopted the methods of 
impressionism. 


Some recent additions to the Scottish 
National Portrait Gallery include a bust in 
bronze of Lord Kelvin, by Mr. A. McF 
Shannan ; a portrait of John, second Duke of 
Argyll and Greenwich, by W. Aikman; a 
portrait of Joseph Hume, by J. Graham 
Gilbert; and a portrait of Alexander 
Anderson (‘*‘ Surfaceman ”*), by Mr. C. Martin 
Hardie. Bequests include portraits of Sir 
Theodore Martin (by Thomas Duncan), Lady 
Martin (by Sir F. Burton), Dr. Chalmers, the 
Rev. Dr. Cunningham, and the Rev. Dr. 
Clason (by W. Bonnar). A portrait of Sir 
John Sinclair by Raeburn is on loan. 


M. Frangots Emite EaRMANN, whose 
death in Paris is announced, was born at 
Strasburg on September 5th, 1833. He 
studied under Gleyre, and entered the 
Ecole des Beaux-Arts in 1857. He first 
exhibited at the Salon of 1863, and was 
represented in that of last year; he received 
medals in 1865, 1868, 1874, and 1889. He 
was from first to last a painter of historical 
and classical subjects, and one of these, 
‘La Siréne et les Pécheurs,’ is now in the 
Museum of Strasburg. Many of his designs 
were reproduced in Gobelins tapestry. In 
June last the Prix Estrade Delcros, of the 
value of 8,000fr., was awarded to him by the 
Académie des Beaux-Arts. 


Marcu 30 was the centenary of the death 
of Padre Luigi Lanzi, the art-historian, who 
died in 1810. Paresulawas for many years 
supposed to be his birthplace; and though 
this has now been disproved (his birth having 
taken place at Treja), the Town Council of 
Paresula nevertheless determined to do him 
honour. They have collected in an upper 
room of the ex-convent of 8. Francesco the 
pictures hitherto dispersed in different 
churches (by Crivelli, L. da Sanseverino, 
and other interesting masters), and in 
memory of Luigi Lanzi have opened a small 
museum, where many parchments and 
documents relating to his family have also 
been deposited. 


Dr. Henry THODE, the well-known critic 
and art-historian, is retiring from the post of 
Lecturer on Art in the University of Heidel- 
berg, @ position he has filled with distinction 
for sixteen years. His eloquence, personal 
charm, and wide grasp of his subject com- 
bined to make him one of the most popular 
teachers and lecturers in Germany. He 
will be succeeded at Heidelberg by Prof. 
Carl Neumann-Kiel. 


Dr. StuicKELBERG in the Cicerone (Heft 6) 
gives further details of the frescoes in the 
baptistery of Riva San Vitale, to which he 
briefly referred last summer. He considers 
that they are closely connected with certain 
miniatures in @ codex now in the Queriniana 
Library at Brescia (Eusebio, ‘ Concordanze 
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di Vangeli,’ edited by the late Andrea 
Valentini), which have been  variousl 
ascribed to the tenth and_ eleven 

centuries, though the fresco-painter is a@ 
far better artist than the miniaturist. Dr. 
Stiickelberg on first seeing the frescoes 
ascribed them on internal evidence to the 
end of the tenth century or the beginning of 
the eleventh. Further study has con- 
firmed this view, and has proved that these 
frescoes are the earliest and best works 
of their kind at present known in the canton 
of Ticino. 


SEVERAL discoveries are reported from 
Italy. In the church of S. Francesco at 
Lucca—for many years a barrack, but now 
being restored—a Madonna and Child of the 
fourteenth century, and a lunette of the 
fifteenth, have come to light; in the church 
of S. Dorato at Castelleone, near Diruta, 
Count Umberto Gnoli has discovered three 
frescoes by Matteo da Gualdo ; at Fabriano 
a thirteenth-century fresco has been found in 
the desecrated church of S. Francesco ; and 
in the Benedictine church of Pontida, near 
Bergamo, a sixteenth-century fresco of the 
Adoration of the Shepherds, with saints, 
has been brought to light, hidden behind one 
ofjthe presses in the sacristy. 


WE referred last week to two forthcoming 
important sales abroad of fine old engravings. 
The catalogue of a third has just reached 
England. This sale will be conducted under 
the auspices of Messrs. Amsler & Ruthardt 
at 29a, Behrenstrasse, Berlin, on the 26th 
inst. and following days. There are over 
1,500 lots, in which the work of Diirer and 
Rembrandt, and Englishand French engraved 
portraits of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries are prominent. 


THE well-known auctioneers Messrs. 
Knight, Frank & Rutley have acquired 
No. 20, Hanover Square. Their sales will, 
however, be held in their galleries in Conduit 
Street until July next, when the rooms at 
their new address will be completed. 





EXHIBITIONS. 


Sart. (April 9).—Mr. E. H. Adie’s Water-Colours, ‘Sunshine in Italy 
and England,’ Private View, Fine-Art Society's Gallery. 
— Etchings and Lithographs by Se: 


— Ja 


ery. 

— Mr. J. a Laing’s British, French, and Dutch Water-Colours, 

Private View, Fine-Art Society's ae. 

— Works of Art by Mr. Muirhead Bone, Mrs. Cockerell, Mr. C. 
Conder, and others, Carfax Gallery. 








MUSIC 


—@—. 


THE WEEK. 


QurEn’s Hatt.—The London Symphon 
Orchestra. ae 


THE programme of the tenth concert of 
the London Symphony Orchestra on 
Monday evening included two works 
apparently placed side by side to em- 
phasize the difference between the art 
of the eighteenth century and that of the 
twentieth. 


First came a Concerto in p by Philipp 
Emanuel Bach, orchestrated by M. Stein- 
berg, but originally written for quinton 
(a small viol), viol d’amore, flute, two 
oboes, horn, bassoon, and most probably 





clavier. It would have been interesting 
to hear the work with those instruments, 
yet even in its new dress the clear, at- 
tractive music, the middle slow movement 
of which is based on an expressive melody, 
gave genuine pleasure. 


This was followed by ‘Le Poéme de 
lExtase,’ a symphonic poem by Alex- 
ander Scriabin. The composer’s Sym- 
phony in c minor was introduced by M. 
Kussewitsky last year, and he was con- 
ductor on the present occasion. Of this 
‘ Poéme,’ scored for a very large orchestra, 
the composer has indicated the poetical 
basis ; but the music is so indefinite, so 
strange and at times outrée, that it matters 
little how far it illustrates the subject. 
In depicting the “joy of untrammelled 
activity ” when it finds its goal in human 
love, all the instruments, including the 
organ, seem contending one against the 
other in the struggle to express in fullest 
manner the final ecstasy. The effect may 
be intense, but it is scarcely pleasant to 
the ear. The performance of the difficult 
music was excellent. 


QueEn’s Hatit.—The Hague Orchestra. 
The Edward Mason Choir. 


Het REsIDENTIE ORKEST from the Hague, 
under the direction of Dr. Henri Viotta, 
its able conductor, gave a concert on 
Wednesday afternoon. The programme 
included Beethoven’s Symphony in c 
minor and Strauss’s ‘ Tod und Verklarung.’ 
In the former work Dr. Viotta seemed to 
be trying to create a suitable atmosphere 
while in the second he succeeded in doing 
so without any effort. Was it because 
Strauss’s music made a special appeal 
to him? Anyhow, it was an impressive 
performance. The Hague Orchestra is 
an earnest body of players. An excellent, 
vivid rendering was given, too, of Bach’s 
Brandenburg Concerto, No. 3, for strings. 

Madame Léonie Viotta sang a recitative 
and aria, ‘Iphigénie auf Tauris,’ a poem 
by Manita, set by the Dutch composer 
C. Coster. The music, in which there 
were touches of Wagner, proved smooth 
and conventional, so that Madame Viotta 
had not a very great opportunity of 
displaying her artistic powers. Miss 
May Harrison played Mendelssohn’s Violin 
Concerto with considerable skill; in the 
first movement she was, indeed, at her 
best. 


The concert of the Edward Mason Choir 
took place at the same hall in the evening. 
Mr. William H. Speer’s setting of ‘ The 
Lay of St. Cuthbert,’ from ‘The Ingoldsby 
Legends,’ for chorus and orchestra, the 
first novelty, proved of unequal merit. 
Humour only lasts for a time in the poem, 
and as soon as it begins to fail, so also 
does the interest in the music. For nearly 
half of the work the latter is clever and 
effective. Mr. Gustav von  Holst’s 


‘Somerset Rhapsody’ for orchestra is 
based on attractive folk-melodies, and is 
well scored; as a whole, however, the 
music sounded somewhat scrappy. Dr. 
A. Brewer’s ‘Sir Patrick Spens,’ grate- 





fully and effectively written for baritone 
solo (Mr. William Higley) and chorus, 
was well rendered. So, too, was Mr. 
Nicholas Gatty’s ‘Fly, Envious Time,’ 
produced at the Sheffield Festival of 
1905. There is a lack of contrast in 
the music, for which, however, Milton’s 
poem offers a splendid opportunity. The 
work, one of decided promise, is, at 
any rate, far from commonplace. Miss 
Viola Tree sang two fine songs by Sir 
Charles Stanford with marked thought 
and feeling. Mr. Mason conducted the 
whole of the concert. 








Musical Gossip. 


THE CASTELLANO OPERA COMPANY began 
@ short season of Italian opera at the 
Coronet Theatre, Notting Hill, on Monday 
evening. Verdi is, of course, largely repre- 
sented, but by his early operas: ‘ Ernani,’ 
‘Trovatore,’ ‘Traviata, ‘Il Ballo in 
Maschera,’ and ‘ Rigoletto. In ‘ Trovatore,’ 
which was given on the first night, Signore 
Gorreta and Protti (Azucena and Leonora) 
showed no little skill vocally, while the former 
acted very well. On the second night Signora 
Padovani impersonated the unhappy heroine 
in ‘ Lucia’* with success, while Signor Folco 
as Edgar displayed an excellent voice. 
Signor Wehils is the conductor, and the 
performances are a great improvement on 
those of last year. 


A new Irish opera, ‘ The Tinker and the 
Fairy,’ the music by Dr. Esposito, the 
libretto by Dr. Douglas Hyde, was produced 
last week in Dublin under the direction of 
the composer. The story is taken from 
an Irish legend, which tells of a fairy 
doomed to grow old and die at the end of a 
thousand years unless she receives the 
kiss of a man. The composer shows much 
orchestral skill in his treatment of the 
work, the fairy music being particularly 
charming. 


AvBER’s charming opera ‘ Fra Diavolo,’ 
which was not included in the list of operas 
sent out by Mr. Beecham for his summer 
season, is now announced. 


Tue Mozart Festivat at Salzburg will be 
held from July 29th to August 6th. At each 
of three groups of performances ‘ Don 
Giovanni’ and ‘Die Zauberfléte’ will be 
given, and there will also be two concerts 
devoted exclusively to the works of Mozart. 
The conductors will be Carl Muck, Ernst v. 
Schuch, Felix v. Weingartner, and the 
Director of the Mozarteum, Josef Reiter. 
Programmes may be obtained of Mr. A. 
Hughes-Hughes, the Hon. Secretary of the 
English Branch of the Mozart-Gemeinde. 
Letters may be addressed to him at the 
British Museum. 


" Tue eighty-sixth Lower Rhenish Musical 
Festival will be held in the Opera House at 
Cologne on June 18th, 19th, and 20th, under 
the direction of Fritz Steinbach. On the 
first day will be performed Beethoven's 
Missa Solemnis and his c minor Symphony ; 
and on the second, works by Schumann and 
Brahms. The third and last concert will be 
of miscellaneous character. 


Tue April number of The Musical Anti- 
quary contains the first part of an article 
by Dr. Ernest Walker on ‘The Bodleian. 
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Manuscripts of Maurice Greene,’ the con- 
temporary of Handel. According to 
Mattheson’s ‘ Vollkommener Kapellmeister,’ 
he was the ‘‘ most celebrated of all contem- 

rary English-born musicians.” The fact 
that Greene is ‘‘one of the most richly 
represented of all composers of any country 
or date” in the Manuscript Department of 
the Bodleian shows that this article, when 
complete, will be one of special interest. 
Dr. E. W. Naylor contributes an article 
on ‘ Music and Shakespeare.’ 





PERFORMANCES NEXT WEEK. 


Scx. Concert, 3.30, Royal Albert Hall. 
— Sunday Society Concert, 3.30, Queen's Hall. 
— Sunday League Concert, 7, Queen’s Hall. 
Mow.-Sat. Italian Opera, 8, Coronet Theatre. (Matinées on Wednes- 
day and Saturday.) 
Tuns., Taurs., Frt.—Gluck’s ‘Orpheus,’ Savoy Theatre. P 
Mow. Miss Edith Walton’s Pianoforte Recital, 8.15. Bechstein Hall. 
Tces. Miss G. Eisler and Mr. D. Byndon-Ayres’s Pianoforte and 
Vocal Recital, 3.15, Zolian Hall. 
— Mr. Ernest Schelling’s Pianoforte Recital, 3.15, Queen’s Hall. | 
— Queen’s Hall Orchestra Endowment Fund Concert, 8, Queen’s 


all. 
Wezp. London Choral Society (Bach's ‘ Passion’), 8, Queen’s Hall. 
Tacrs. as ag Matinée, 3.15, Holian > Z 

— Miss M. A. Witt’s Violin Recital, 3.15. Bechstein Hall. 

= Hadome a _——— and Mr. F. Gange’s Vocal Recital, 8.30, 

an Hall. 
— Sunderland-Thistleton Concert of Old Chamber Music, 8.30, 
Steinway Hall. 


Fu. Misses Rosenthal and Thompson’s Pianoforte and Violin 
Recital, 8.15. Holian Hall 








DRAMA 


—— Sn 


THE WEEK. 


DuKE oF YORK’S1(REPERTORY THEATRE). 
—Trelawny of the “‘ Wells” : a Comedt- 
etta in Four Acts. By Arthur Pinero. 


THERE is no getting the full flavour of Sir 
Arthur Pinero’s satirical humour, or even 
his sentiment, unless his hearers bring 
with them some knowledge of the plays 
and players and playhouses of the sixties. 
Not only does Sir Arthur offer in his 
“comedietta ’’ a general survey of the 
state of his old profession in the days of 
his youth—he also furnishes in the cha- 
acter of his unacted playwright Tom 
Wrench a pretty tribute to Robertson, and 
he himself has just recently supplied us 
with a key to the identity of several of 
Wrench’s stage-companions. If there is 
a theatre to-day at which he ought to be 
able to count upon a sympathetic under- 
standing, it is surely the Duke of York’s, 
where we have seen lately in progress a 
more modern struggle between old and 
new technique, and where the art of 
Robertson, and of far more advanced 
reformers of our drama than he, is voted 
sadly old-fashioned by the devotees of 
Mr. Bernard Shaw and Mr. Granville 
Barker. 


On the other hand, this piece may well 
afford abundance of entertainment to 
those who have never heard of Robertson 
or Sadler’s Wells. Comedy of manners 
though it is, its story of Rose Trelawny’s 
chequered romance, they oung actress’s 
ordeal at the house of her lover’s grim 
relatives, and her growth in artistic 
sincerity and womanliness as the result 
of her disappointment in love, strikes 





home convincingly to the emotions. It 
is astonishing how much human nature 
Mr. Pinero has contrived to pack into 
scenes which are made so carefully to 
to reflect Mid-Victorian tone and taste. 


Miss Irene Vanbrugh looks as young and 
charming as she did a dozen years ago, 
and acts the emotional scenes with con- 
siderably more care and feeling than at 
the Court. She has for foils now Miss 
Fay Davis, who portrays Imogen Parrott, 
with singular skill and delicacy, and Miss 
Hilda Trevelyan. Mr. Dion Boucicault 
once more figures as the Vice-Chancellor, 
and there are besides in the cast half a 
dozen players of the front rank. 


Lyric.—Revival of ‘The Rivals.’ 


Mr. Lewis WALLER is to be congratulated 
on his spirited revival of ‘ The Rivals’ at 
the Lyric. The performance has pace— 
the great requisite in old-comedy acting ; 
and if he will only shorten the intervals 
between scene and scene which his 
tableau-curtains have to cover, he will 
appreciably augment the sense of illusion. 
Happily, his revival is not paralyzed by 
the dead hand of tradition. Respect for 
time-honoured ‘ business” and the read- 
ings of actors of the past is all very well, but 
it should not prevent a player of to-day 
from {exercising his own intelligence in- 


dependently. 


This applies in particular to Sheridan, 
who has suffered now and then from 
traditions which have misrepresented his 
purpose. It has become the practice, for 
instance, to commit the part of Bob Acres 
to a low comedian, and so reduce him to 
the level of a creature of farce. There is 
no such mistake made at the Lyric. Mr. 
Robert Loraine represents the squire as a 
comely, if rather awkward country lad ; 
brings out his breezy good-nature and high 
spirits without exaggeration ; is so careful 
not to overdo his timorousness in anticipa- 
tion of the duel that he almost shows him as 
too manly in the writing of the challenge ; 
and throughout keeps the interpretation 
on the proper plane of comedy. Take 
another character—Sir Lucius O’Trigger. 
Too often has the “little major” been 
transformed on the stage into a noisy, 
blustering fire-eater. Mr. Leonard Boyne’s 
Sir Lucius has the brogue, but he is a 
polished, elegant, decorous, charming Irish- 
man, cool in his most ruffled moments, and 
curiously placid alike in his love-making 
and his instructions on the art of duelling. 
Sheridan would have loved this finished 
portrait. Again, the Mrs. Malaprop does 
not look weather-beaten—is, indeed, 
delightfully buxom and fascinating, and 
perhaps rather too skittish ; on the other 
hand, Miss Lottie Venne “ deranges ” 
her “epitaphs” in the most natural 
manner conceivable. 

The piece of acting which is most strictly 
in accord with that of the old school is 
Mr. C. W. Somerset’s. His Sir Anthony 
has the manner, the deportment, the crusty 





humour of the century to which he is 
supposed to belong. Rather more senile 
than most Sir Anthonys, Mr. Somerset’s 
elder Absolute seems to find some difficulty 
in working up his explosions of anger; 
they are tours de force rather than in- 
evitable ebullitions. As for Mr. Lewis 
Waller, he does everything that alertness 
and the enjoyment of mystification can 
do to give life to the figure of Jack 
Absolute, but even his vivacity cannot 
altogether conceal the woodenness of the 
hero. The one disappointment is Miss 
Kate Cutler’s Lydia Languish. She has 
too kittenish an air; she is peevish rather 
than lackadaisical, and her mincing speech 
is rather that of the soubrette than of a 
girl moving in the world of fashion. 








OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


The Shaksperian Stage. By Victor E. 
Albright. (New York, Columbia University 
Press.)—This is an elaborate argument 
which establishes convincingly the theory 
that the platform-stage of the Elizabethan 
drama was @ natural development of that of 
pre-Reformation times, and consisted of an 
outer-inner stage which secured the object 
of continuity during a whole act of any 
drama. Dr. Albright has patiently ex- 
amined an immense number of the plays of 
his period on their technical side, and the 
results of his inquiry are summarized in the 
following conclusions :— 


“The liturgical play was performed on sedes 
and platee arranged down the nave and choir of 
the church; the sedes were mainly for the 
propertied and located scenes, and the platee for 
the unpropertied and unlocated ones. When the 
liturgical play of the clergy became the miracles 
and moralities of the laity the old form of stage 
was still retained ; the sedes and platee of the 
church were simply transferred to the market- 
place and guild-hall. In the interludes and shorter 
moralities the same two classes of stages were 
used, but only one class—either. a sedes or a 
platea—could be employed in a play. The 
Elizabethan stage, consisting of an outer and an 
inner stage separated by a curtain, two proscenium 
doors, two balcony windows, a gallery, and a 
* heavens,’ was little more than a union of the old 
sedes and platew of the moralities, or the pro- 
pertied and unpropertied stages of the interludes— 
the sedes and propertied Scaffold being represented 
pA the outer and inner stages combined, and the 
platea and unpropertied scaffold by the outer 


> 


stage with the curtains closed.’ 


He is of opinion that there were three main 
principles of Elizabethan staging. In the 
first place, the properties of a regular setting 
were placed on the inner stage, and changed 
for a new setting either during an act- 
interval or during the playing of a scene 
on the outer stage. Secondly, he holds 
that when the curtains were closed the space 
before them constituted a stage in itself ; 
when they were drawn up, outer and inner 
stages became merged in one, and the pro- 
perties of the inner gave the setting for the 
whole. In the third place, he contends 
that, thanks to the succession of outer as 
well as certain inner scenes, it was possible 
to make the representation of an act con- 
tinuous from beginning to end, regardless 
of the number of its scenes. The principle 
of the continuous act he regards as the most 
important of the laws of staging in the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries, and he ig 
able to show that it persisted long beyond the 
Restoration, although the picture-frame 
stage of Richelieu might have suggested, and 
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did suggest, only to be long opposed, the 
more modern alternative. 


In this connexion the proscenium doors 
serve as a good test of stage conditions, 
for, as Dr. Albright points out, “‘ the outer 
stage and the proscenium doors are one 
and inseparable.” But these doors are still 
to be seen in the extant picture of the Duke’s 
Theatre (see Settle’s ‘ Empress of Morocco,’ 
date 1673). It is interesting to trace their 
history. In 1699 Rich cut away four feet 
of the outer stage of Drury Lane Theatre, 
and somewhat changed the position of the 
proscenium doors; but it was not until 
1780 that the first attempt was made at this 
house to remove them altogether and sub- 
stitute boxes. The attempt failed, and they 
were soon restored. Between 1782 and 
1792 Covent Garden had the same experi- 
ences: the proscenium doors were taken 
away and put back again. Drury Lane 
had another try, and was again unsuccessful 
in 1793. In 1812 the new house in the Lane 
showed no proscenium doors, but after a 
few seasons they made their reappearance. 
They finally disappeared from Drury Lane 
in 1822; and Covent Garden followed suit 
the next year. From that time onward 
the picture-frame stage has pre inated, 
and the principle of the continuo. act we 
provide for to-day, not by the alternation and 
succession of many scenes, but in a different 
way—by the continuation (to speak gene- 
rally) of one scene throughout the act. 


Students of the Elizabethan drama will 
find Dr. Albright’s treatise a thorough piece 
of research and a valuable contribution to 
the study of our stage. 


WE have received the first six volumes of 
The tra Shakespeare (Jack), edited by 
Dr. H. N. Hudson. It is remarkably cheap, 
and should be really useful to the student. 
Abundant notes are provided at the bottom 
of each page; the type is clear; and the 
Introductions are brief and sufficient. Notes 
on textual matters showing wide knowledge 
are added at the end. Dr. Hudson prints 
conjectures in the text with considerable 
freedom; and this being so, we think he 
might have marked such guesses with an 
obelus or asterisk. 


We find, for instance, in ‘ The Tempest’ 
**my fool my tutor ” (I. ii. 467) and ‘* most 
busy when I do it least * (III. i. 15). Ham- 
let isno longer ‘‘ fat and scant of breath * (V. 
ii. 280). We admire Dr. Hudson’s ingenuity 
and resource, but we can by no means regard 
all his reconstructions of the text as ‘‘ good 
gifts.” A deviation from his usual sound 
sense is the remark that Hyperion literally 
means sublimity. The Greek for that 
virtue, familiar to scholars in the treatise of 
Longinus, is dos. 


Works of Christopher Marlowe. Edited by 
C. F. Tucker-Brooke. (Oxford, Clarendon 
Press.)—A carefully edited text at a mode- 
rate price has been desired by students of 
Marlowe since Mr. Bullen’s excellent edition 
became the toy of collectors. Mr. Tucker- 
Brooke’s volume supplies this need, and 
shows that its editor possesses the keenness 
and discretion requisite in the preparation of 
difficult texts, and the modesty which keeps 
him from venturing beyond his proper task 
into the region of the higher esthetics. This 
divagation we are promised by another 
hand in a later ‘‘ Library” issue of Mr. 
Tucker-Brooke’s text, which will range, we 
imagine, with the green-and-gold Lyly in 
the series of ‘‘ “xford Dramatists.” 

Each play is introduced by a few para- 
graphs on its date, | ‘story, authorship, and 
source. The title-pages are given in fac- 





simile ; and there are foot-notes of variants. 
Wherever we have tested the volume, we 
have found it accurate. 

The edition contains all the accredited 
pieces, except the doubtful Manwood epitaph 
and the ‘Dialogue in Verse’ of Dyce- 
Collier provenance. The editor was well 
advised to include, as Marlowe documents, 
the ‘Epigrams’* of Sir John Davies, and 
Chapman’s continuation of ‘Hero and 
Leander.’ 








Dramatic Gossip. 


Messrs. CONSTABLE are publishing ‘ The 
Piper,’ a play in four acts in blank verse, by 
Miss Josephine Preston Peabody, the scene 
being Hamelin on the Weser in 1284. Miss 
Peabody’s poetic drama ‘ Marlowe ’ attracted 
the attention of critics both in. America and 
England last winter but one. Her new play 
has been selected by the Shakespeare 
Memorial Committee at Stratford as prize- 
winner among several hundreds in a com- 
petition for 300/. The Committee were 
unanimous and some of them, including Mr. 
F. R. Benson, thought so highly of ‘The 
Piper’ that they are going to produce it on 
three separate occasions at the Shakespeare 
Festival at Stratford. 


Messrs. GEORGE ALLEN & SONS are 
going to publish ‘Monna Vanna’ in the 
Pocket Edition of M. Maeterlinck’s works ; 
and a Second Series of ‘ Historical Plays for 
Children’ by Amice Macdonnell, including 
* Magna Charta,’ ‘ Edward III.,’ ‘ Cedmon,’ 
and ‘ The Crusaders.” The words have been 
taken from the old chroniclers. 


Mr. HEINEMANN announces ‘ The Japanese 
Dance.* The book is a study of the religious 
and other dances of the country. ‘‘ The 
Japanese dances,”* we are told ‘‘ form plays 
and preludes of plays, and are largely con- 
cerned with the old heroic legends of Japan.” 





TO CORRESPONDENTS.—T. M. P.—W. H. C.—D. N. S. 
—T. A.—D. B.—T. F.—Received. 

8. L. P.—Many thanks. 

No notice can be taken of anonymous communications. 


WE cannot undertake to reply to inquiries concerning the 
appearance of reviews of books. 

WE do not undertake to give the value of books, china, 
Pictures, &c. 
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MESSRS. BELL’S 
BOOKS. 


NEW VOLUME OF MR. ROGERS'S 
‘ARISTOPHANES.’ 


Feap. 4to, 10s. 6d. net. 


THE ACHARNIANS OF 
ARISTOPHANES. 


The Greek Text Revised, and a Metrical Translation op 
opposite pages, with Introduction and Commentary, 


By BENJAMIN BICKLEY ROGERS, 
M.A. D.Litt. 
The ‘KNIGHTS’ is also in active preparation, and 
will be published shortly. 


The ‘KNIGHTS’ and the ‘ACHARNIANS’ will be 
issued together as Vol. I. of the complete Edition. 








Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


THE STORY OF CUPID AND 


PSYCHE 


As related by Apuleius. 
Edited, with Introduction and Notes, 
By LOUIS C. PURSER, Litt.D., 
Fellow of Trinity College, Dublin. 





Post 8vo, 6s. net. 
THE ART OF THE BELGIAN 
GALLERIES. 


Being a History of the Flemish School of Painting, 

Illuminated and Demonstrated by Critical Descriptions of 

the Great Paintings in Bruges, Antwerp, Ghent, Brussels, 
and other Belgian Cities. 


By ESTHER SINGLETON. 
With 48 Full-Page Illustrations. 
Uniform with this Volume. 
THE ART OF THE NATIONAL GALLERY. 
THE ART OF THE LOUVRE. 
THE ART OF THE VATICAN. 
THE ART OF THE PITTI PALACE. 
THE ART OF THE VENICE ACADEMY. 
THE ART OF THE DRESDEN GALLERY. 
THE ART OF THE NETHERLANDS 
GALLERIES. 





READY WEDNESDAY NEXT, fcap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


FULL FATHOM FIVE. 


A Sea Anthology in Prose and Verse. 
By HELEN and LEWIS MELVILLE. 
With Title-Page, Covers, and End-Papers by 
WAY. 


(Uniform with ‘ London’s Lure.’) 


BOHN’S LIBRARIES. 


*¢The new series of Bohn’s Libraries, on which 
judicious bookbuyers have long learned to keep a 
careful eye.” —Atheneum. 





This well-known Series now includes upwards of 
800 Volumes of Standard Works in English Litera- 
ture, and Translations from the Classics and all 
the Modern Languages on 


HISTORY SCIENCE 
BIOGRAPHY NATURAL HISTORY 
ARCH ZOLOGY PHILOSOPHY 
THEOLOGY POETRY 
TOPOGRAPHY ART 
ANTIQUITIES FICTION 
With Dictionaries and other Books of 
Reference. 


Price 3s. 6d. or 5s. per Volume (with exceptions). 


A Detailed Catalogue of the Libraries will 
be sent on application. 


London: G. BELL & SONS, LTD, 
York House, Portugal Street, W.C. 
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SMITH, ELDER & COS PUBLICATIONS. 





MRS. HUMPHRY WARD’S NEW 





NOVEL. 





WITH A FRONTISPIECE BY ALBERT STERNER, 


and 2 Landscape Illustrations. 


Reavy Apriz 11. 


CANADIA 


6) 
BORN 


Crown 8vo, 


N 


Mrs. Humphry Ward, 


AUTHOR OF 
‘DIANA MALLORY,’ ‘FENWICK’S CAREER,’ ‘THE MARRIAGE OF WILLIAM ASHE,’ &c. 


OTHER NEW 6/- 


NOVELS. 





SECOND IMPRESSION IN THE PRESS. 
THE WILD HEART. M. E. Francis. 


Scotsman.—‘t Mrs. Blundell has looked deeply into the heart of rural 
Dorsetshire...... ‘The Wild Heart’ is one of the finest of her Wessex idylls.” 


A NEWMARKET SQUIRE. Edward H. Cooper. 


Referee. —‘** Novels about racing written by men with a knowledge of the 
subject are exceedingly rare. This is one of them...... Scenes on the course 
and on the heath are vividly sketched ; the characters have vitality ; the 
children, as in all Mr. Cooper’s books, are delightful.” 











SECOND IMPRESSION IN THE PRESS. 
EVE IN EARNEST. John Barnett. 


Times.—‘‘The theme is well treated, and Mr. Barnett gives it new 
interest, with fine and sincere character studies.” 


BETTY CAREW. Katharine Tynan. 


Dundee Advertiser.—‘' Written with zest, humour, and sentiment, and 
with delightful scenic effects that bring Hampshire very near.” 








NOW READY. Small crown 8vo, 6s. net. 


THE ODES OF HORACE. 


Rendered into English, with other Verses and Translations, by 
FRANCIS LAW LATHAM, M.A., Brasenose College, Oxford. 








Qn APRIL 11. With 6 Photogravure Portraits, small demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


CHARLES PHILIP YORKE, Earl of Hardwicke. 


By LADY BIDDULPH OF LEDBURY. 





With a Coloured Frontispiece, small demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


SKETCHES AND SNAPSHOTS. 


By the Right Hon. G. W. E. RUSSELL, Author of ‘ Collections and 
Recollections,’ ‘ An Onlooker’s Note-Book,’ ‘ Social Silhouettes,’ &c. 
Standard.—‘‘ Mr. Russell excels in portraits of men whom he has per- 
sonally known, and concerning whom he has stories to tell, which are at once 
lively and attractive. The book abounds in witty, well-bred talk.” 





SECOND EDITION. In 2 vols. demy 8vo, 25s. net. 


FIFTY YEARS OF NEW JAPAN. 


Compiled by COUNT SHIGENOBU OKUMA, late Prime Minister 

of Japan and Minister for Foreign Affairs, and others. Edited by 
MARCUS B. HUISH, Vice-Chairman of the Japan Society. 

Spectator.—‘*This work is the most authoritative that has ever been 

published in English on the progress of modern Japan. What chiefly strikes 

us throughout is the moderateness, the cool-headedness, and the reasoned 

optimism of the writers.” 





PASC With a Portrait, small demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 
By VISCOUNT ST. CYRES, Author of ‘ Frangois de Fénelon,’ &c. 
Scotsman.—‘‘ Well studied in the facts of Pascal’s biography, which it 


sets out in a narrative always both pointed and graceful, and lucid in its 
exposition of theological and philosophical positions.” 





Shin Paper Edition of 
Henry Seton Merriman’s. 
Novels, in 14 Volumes. 


With an Introduction in the First Volume by 
E. F. S. and S. G. T. 


In clear type and handy size. Feap. 8vo, gilt top. 


f2s. net in cloth, 
(3s, net in leather. 





Each volume 


Or the 14 volumes in) 31s. 6d. net in cloth, or 
Gold Lettered Case 50s. net in leather. 


TITLES OF THE VOLUMES. 
1. THE SLAVE OF THELAMP) 9. THE ISLE OF UNREST. 


2. THE SOWERS. |10. THE VELVET GLOVE. 
3. FROM ONE GENERATION | 
TO ANOTHER. ll. THE VULTURES. 


. WITH EDGED TOOLS. | jo BARLASCH OF THE 
. THE GREY LADY. GUARD. 


. FLOTSAM. 13. TOMASO’S FORTUNE, 
IN KEDAR’S TENTS. AND OTHER STORIES. 


. RODEN’S CORNER. | 14. THE LAST HOPE. 





ant nn > 





London: SMITH, ELDER & 


CO. 15, Waterloo Place, S.W. 
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Shipping. 


Under Contract with H.M. Government, 
P &Q Mail and Passenger Services. 


EGYPT, INDIA, CHINA, 
JAPAN, AUSTRALASIA, &c. 
Conveying Passengers and Merchandise to 
All Eastern Ports. 


P & Pleasure Cruises 
66 
_— wsy. WECTIS® te 
Marseilles (Rail and St hip t Srom London.) 


DALMATIA & VENICE | No. 3.—Apr. 21 to May 19. 
ALGIERS, SPAIN, &c. - June 














No. 4.—May 20 to 6. 
From London and Leith. 
SPITZBERGEN, &c. | No. 5.—Jane 30 to July 26. 

No. 6.—July 28 to Aug. 10. 

NORWAY { No. 7.—Ang. 12 to Aug. 25. 

Fares—Nos. 3 or 5, from 30 Gns. No. 4, from 15 Gns. 
6 or 7, from 12 Gns. 


Summer Cruises 7,'°.2" 
S.S. “§ MANTUA” 11,500 Tons (“M” Class.) 


ne 
- -/Cr. A. May 21 to June 13. 
NORWAY -_- «- - = - r."X.” June 17 to July 1. 
NORWAY &The BALTIC | Cr. B. July 7 to July 238. 
BALTIC & RUSSIA - -/Cr.C. Aug. 6 to Aug. 29. 
Fares—A, B or C, fr om 20 Gns.; “X,” from 12 Gns. 


IMastrated Handbooks on Application. 


P, BO. Offices {12 Leadenhall Street, EG - | London. 




















AN INTERESTING BOOK. 
FURTHER FSs4¥s ON 


BORDER BALLADS. 


By 
Lieut.-Col. the Hon. FITZWILLIAM ELLIOT, 
Author of ‘The Trustworthiness of Border Ballads.’ 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s, 6d. net. 


ANDREW ELLIOT, 17, Princes Street, Edinburgh, 
SIMPKIN ‘& CO. London. 











TWELFTH EDITION NOW READY. 
With 5 Maps. Price 2s. net. 


ELESTIAL MOTIONS: a Handy Book of 
Astronomy. By W. T. LYNN, B.A. F.R.A.S8., Member of the 
British A ical A jation. formerly of the Royal Observatory, 
Greenwich, Author of ‘Remarkable Comets,’ * Remarkable Eclipses,’ 
* Astronomy for the Young,’ &c. 
“It is one of the tively few Is likely to be of use to 
many readers who from time to time tell us they are just 
beginning to study astronomy, and want a comprehensible digest of 
the latest facts."—Hnglish Mechanic, February 4, 1910. 
“The book contains a summary of rare and accurate information 
that it would be difficult to find elsewhere.” 
Observatory, February, 1910. 








London : 
SAMUEL BAGSTER & SONS, Liuitep, 15, Paternoster Row. 
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LONDON OFFICES 114, Cannon Street, E.C. 








Branches and Agencies throughout the World. 








For Acidity of the Stomach. 
For Heartburn and Headache. 
For Gout and Indigestion. 


DINNEFORD’S 
M4E&NESIA 


For Sour Eructations and Bilious Affections. 


The Safest and most effective Aperient 
for regular use. 








NOTES AND QUERIES. 


THIS WEEK’S NUMBER CONTAINS— 


NOTES :—Sir John Suckling—Statues and Memorials in the British Isles—John Reynolds, Wilkes’s 
Attorney—Civil Service Archives and Records—Burton and Petrarch—‘‘ The Widow’s Son’s” 
Buns—The Oldest Postboy—Soper and Parry Families—‘ Fairery ”—‘‘ Bruck ”—Goldsmith on 
Coal-Mines in Cornwall. 

QUERIES :—T. L. Peacock—Lieut. Willoughby: Capt. Morris: Lady Edwardes—‘‘ The Chosen 
Few ”—Admiral Tryon—City Sessions Books—Ague-Ring—Neil Gow, Race-horse—Hunt and 
Clarke’s ‘‘ Autobiographies”—Shrove Monday—Fermor, Earls of Pomfret—Henry Cary— 
Princess Daschkaw—John Venner—Dickens on Thomas Traddles—Medal: ‘‘ Brother 
Adams, SF ae Wills—Court Guides—S. Marston =M. Thompson—Crown Lands at 
Boston—Heaviside and Bradford Families—Cart Family Arms—Adams Families—Ledwell 
House—Rochefoucauld, Champagné, and Hamon Families—Wirral—‘‘ Do not play Agnes”— 
Henry Boyle, 1826—Sundial Inscription—Burial under Rivers. 

REPLIES :—Sir T. Browne on Olybius’s Lamp—The Burning of Moscow—The Greenwell Collections— 
Authors Wanted—Jacobite Song—‘ Land of the Midnight Sun’—The “Prince Fred” Satire— 
Becket’s Personal Habits—‘ Spinney ”—Tournaments and Jousts—Gainsborough, Architect— 
**Plough Inn” at Longhope—Charles Kingsley—Virginia, 1607—‘‘ Music of the Future”— 
Public School Registers—Ashby Fallows—Bruce’s Followers—‘‘ Mallas Rigg ”_Steerage on a 
Frigate—Swift on Eagle and Wasp—Swift at Havisham—King’s Place—Three CCC Court— 
Yule Log in Cornwall—‘‘ Second Chamber ”—Burglar Folk-lore—George Cumberland—Hon. J. 
Finch—Wilkinson Lister Kaye—‘‘ Comboloio”—Grinling Gibbons. 

NOTES ON BOOKS :—‘ Annals of the Harford Family ’—Reviews and Magazines. 

Bookseller’s Catalogues. 


Netices to Correspondents. 








LAST WEEK’S NUMBER CONTAINS— 


NOTES :—Poe: R. L. Stevenson—Sir Philip Perceval, M.P.—‘‘The Peter Boat and Doublet ”— 
Aristotle and Political Science—Lady Hamilton and Hayley’s ‘Triumphs of Temper ’— 
** Year ”—‘* Presidency of Fort William ”—‘“ Half-staff” =‘‘ Half-mast ”—‘ A Sister of Prince 
Rupert ’—Ticket, Portrait Painter—‘‘ Svabach”—The Common Hangman—Herb-woman to the 
King—Byron Relics—Fly painted on a Shield: Japanese Variant—Belt Family. 


QUERIES :—Travellers not in ‘ D.N.B.’—General Eyre—Billyng’s ‘Five Wounds of Christ ’— 
M. d’Herwart at Berne—G. and W. Chaluene—thads, Queen Mary’s Musician—D. Camerino 
Arcangelus, Painter—First Elections under the Ballot Act—‘t Rowland-hoe ”—John Abbot— 
Roger Altham—George Ellis—‘‘ Forbes-Mackenzie hour of eleven”—London Rectors’ 
Confederation—Wall-Papers—Gulf Stream—Authors Wanted. 

REPLIES :—Public School Registers—Speaker Pelham—Pronunciation of ‘‘oo”—Beheading in 
Germany—Lynch Law—‘‘ Lijiis”—‘‘The Naked Man”—Burning of Moscow—Early Field 
Telegraph—‘ Deil Stick the Minister ’—Republican Son of Louis XV.—Ralph and Henry Thrale 
—Mohammed and the Mountain—Errors in Macaulay—Comparative Value of Money— 
**Rumbelow ”—Authors wanted—Curious Biblical Statistics—Monkeys’ Parade—‘ Publick 
Buildings in London,’ 1734—‘‘ Rosamonda’s lake”—British Barrows—C. B. Coles—‘‘ Tally- 
ho”—Hair suddenly White—Easter on 27 March—‘‘ Le Whacok ”—**‘ Scandalize.” 


NOTES ON BOOKS :—Escott’s ‘ Edward Bulwer, first Baron Lytton.’ 
Notices to Correspondents. 


JOHN C. FRANCIS and J. EDWARD FRANCIS, 
Notes and Queries Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. ; and of all Newsagents. 








AUTHORIZED TO BE USED BY 
BRITISH SUBJECTS. 


NOW READY. 
THE NATIONAL FLAG, 


BEING 


THE UNION JACK. 


SUPPLEMENT TO 


NOTES AND QUERIES 


FOR JUNE 30, 1900, 
Price 4d.; by post 43d. 


Containing an Account of the Flag, Reprinted June, 1908. 
With Coloured Illustration according to scale. 
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Notes and Queries Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 
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YOUR BIRTHRIGHT IS HEALTH. 
THE SCIENCE IN A NUTSHELL. 


is a Man’s Birthright. It is as natural to be well as to be born. All pathological conditions, 
i. nd all ron we to disease are the result of the transgression of physiologic and hygienic 
law. This is the science of health in a nutshell.’—DENSMORE. 


Eno’s 
Fruit 
Salt 


IS NATURE'S ANTIDOTE FOR HUMAN ILLS 


arising from the neglect or violation of her laws. 


‘Our Acts, our angels are, for good or ill, our fatal shadows that walk by us still.’ 





‘ And such is life, so gliding on, it glimmers like a meteor, and is gone.’ 





CAUTION.—Examine the capsule, and see that it is marked ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT.’ Without it 
you have the sincerest form of flattery—IMITATION. 





Prepared only by J. C. ENO (Limited), ‘ FRUIT SALT’ WORKS, LONDON, S.E. 








HIGH-CLASS 


SECOND-HAND FURNITURE 


Some people have an aversion to New Furniture, no matter how worthy its merits. There is much to be said in 
favour of really good Second-hand Goods. Furniture, as a.general rule, is not as well made to-day as in the past. 
Besides which, in buying Reliable Second-hand Furniture you can depend upon its being thoroughly seasoned. You will 
find at “ Furniture Town,” London’s largest selection of these desirable goods. Drawing-room Suites, 3/. 15s.; Bedroom 
Suites, 22. 10s. ; Dining-room Suites, 41. ; Bedsteads and Bedding, 30s., and thousands of Bargains for Cash or un deferred 
payments to suit your convenience. Country Orders carriage paid. Call or write for Current Month’s Bargain List. 


W. JELKS & SONS, 


*“‘FURNITURE TOWN,’’ 268, 265, 267, 269, 271, 273, 275, 2754, HOLLOWAY ROAD, N. 
DEPOSITORIES—2, 4, 6, 8, 10, 12, 14, 16, Eden Grove (adjoining). 
REMOVAL ESTIMATES FREE. TELEGRAMS—"* JELLICO,” LONDON. 


CLIFFORD’S INN. 


For View of CLIFFORD’S INN, taken in 1892, see 


NOTES AND QUERIES, April 2, 1892. 


The same Number also contains Sketches of the ROLLS CHAPEL, OLD SERJEANTS’ 








TELEPHONE—230 NORTH. 








INN, the GATEWAY, LINCOLN’S INN, &c. 





Price 4}d., free by post, of 
JOHN C. FRANCIS and J. EDWARD FRANCIS, 
Notes and Queries Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 





GOUT AND ITS ALLIES. 


HOW URIC ACID TROUBLES MANIFEST 
THEMSELYES. 


There are thousands of people going about to-day, 
suffering from gout, who are totally unconscious ot 
the fact. This statement may appear startling, but 
it is nevertheless true. Gout but seldom heralds 
its approach by any of the typically characteristic 
symptoms that are usually associated with this ail- 
ment. One does not usually suspect the presence 
of gout unless there is more or less acute pain in 
the joints, accompanied with inflammation, tender- 
ness, and swelling. 

There are, however, many preliminary warning 
symptoms which, to the uninitiated, appear to have 
no connexion with gout. If these could only be 
recognized in time and properly dealt with gout 
would soon lose all its terrors. Some of the more 
common of these early symptoms are gastric disturb- 
ances, attended with acidity, heartburn, headache, 
and flatulence; dull pains, generally at the right 
side, inactive liver, &&. When these troubles do 
not yield to ery remedies you may feel practi- 
cally certain that they have a gouty origin. The 
real cause of their appearance is simply that, owing 
to impairment ot the liver and kidneys, uric acid is 
not being destroyed and eliminated from the system 
as rapidly as it should be. 

THE CAUSE OF GOUT. 

If a powerful uric acid solvent and eliminant is 
not administered at this stage the accumulation 
increases. The superfluous uric acid finds its way 
into the circulation, by which it is carried to the 
most distant parts of the body. It is deposited, in 
the form of urate of soda, in the joints, the muscles, 
and other tissues of the body. These deposits are 
constantly being added to, and the results of their 
presence are seen in pain, stiffness, tenderness, 
inflammation, and swelling in joints and muscles. 

The group of ailments associated with the pres- 
ence of these deposits in various parts of the system 
is exceedingly numerous, and ranges from minor 
uric acid troubles to the gravest forms of acute 
gout and rheumatic gout. The favourite point of 
attack for uric acid is the joints, and the resultant 
disorders are chronic and acute gout, rheumatic 
gout, arthritis deformans, and chalky gout. Some- 
times, however, uric acid settles almost exclusively 
in the muscles, when we have gouty rheumatism in 
the arms, shoulders, and legs, or lumbago across the 
lower partof the back. When uric acid compounds 
impregnate the nerves, and their sharp needle-like 
crystals penetrate the most sensitive tissues of the 

y, we have such agonizing complaints as sciatica, 
that hot stabbing pain in the thigh, and neuritis, a 
similar pain in the arm. Uric acid in the skin 
causes gouty eczema, and in the kidneys and 
bladder, stone and gravel respectively. 

RELIEF FROM GOUT. 

The ay effectual remedy that can break up and 
dissolve these deposits, and thus bring relief from 
any of these gouty ills in the natural way, is Bishop’s 
Varalettes. These are composed of the most power- 
ful uric acid solvents and eliminants known. Not 
only do Bishop’s Varalettes effectually rid the 
system of superfluous uric acid, but their occasional 
use prevents its recurrence, owing to their action in 
assisting the kidneys to maintain the equilibrium of 
elimination and formation. 

Bishop's Varalettes are as innocuous as they are 
owerful. They can be taken with perfect confi- 
ence by persons of the most delicate constitution, 

as they have no action on the digestive organs or 
nervous symptoms. Whenever it may be necessary 
to undergo a prolonged course of treatment, there 
need be no fear of any ill effects from their con- 
tinued use. On the contrary, owing to their bene- 
ficial action on the kidneys, they he materially to 
maintain the body in a sound, healthy condition. 
Dieting, although useful as an auxiliary, has no real 
influence in checking the disease. The cause itself 
must be attacked and conquered, and Bishop’s 
Varalettes are the natural weapon to use in com- 
bating gouty ailments. 
A GUIDE FOR THE GOUTY. 
If you have a gouty family history, or if you are 
redisposed, as so many = are, to the gouty 
abit, or if you have any doubt as to the origin of 
the dyspepsia and headache and flatulence that you 
occasionally suffer from, start on Bishop’s Varalettes 
to-day. A booklet has been published giving full 
information and advice on these and other matters of 
interest to the gouty. It will help you to an intelli- 

ent understanding of your condition. A copy will 
c sent post free to all those making application to 
Alfred Bishop, Manufacturing Chemists 
(established 1857), 48, Spelman Street, London, 
N.E. Please ask for Booklet V. 

Bishop’s Varalettes are sold by all chemists in 
three sizes, at 1s., 2s., and 5s., or may be had direct 
from the makers. 
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FROM THE HOUSE OF CASSELL 








TWO IMMEDIATE SUCCESSES 


8rd and 4th EDITIONS CALLED FOR IN A FEW WEEKS 


Morning Star 


By H. RIDER HAGGARD 


THIRD IMPRESSION. 6s. 

«A congenial region of magic and mystery, where he lifts the veil that 
‘broods over shadowy dynasties and peoples controlled by dread and sinister 
deities, and realizes something of the glamour ‘ of old, unhappy far-off things 
and battles long ago’...... really fine romance.” — Times. 





A Girl from the South 


By CHARLES GARVICE 


FOURTH IMPRESSION. 6s. 
Mr. Garvice has given of his best in ‘A Girl from the South.’ The 
Scotsman says :—‘‘ Southern fervour and British straightforwardness are 


blended in the charming personality of Dolores...... The story is cleared up in 
a Spanish revolutionary rising in Mr. Garvice’s best manner.” 





OTHER NEW AND FORTHCOMING NOVELS 


The Road Back 


6s. 
By SIDNEY WARWICK 


Those readers who enjoyed the author’s previous novel, ‘A House of 
Lies,’ will be sure to welcome his new volume. 

The Times says :—‘‘The title justifies itself in the well-manipulated 
reclamation to a clean life of the shady Francis Selwood.” 


The Hands of Compulsion 6s. 


By AMELIA E. BARR 


‘If your sympathies are rather Scotch, you will enjoy this story of 
.pretty Annie Brodick...... The characters are excellently drawn, and typically 
otch in the best sense.” —Observer. 





Margaret the Peacemaker 6s. 
By WALTER WOOD 


Deals with the famous industrial riots which occurred in the West 
Riding of Yorkshire. Strong as is the story’s sociological interest, yet it 
combines the romance and poetry of domestic life and love with the more 
strenuous features of industrial and political life. 


The Land of Long Ago 6s, 


By ELIZA CALVERT HALL 


Like the author’s former book ‘ Aunt Jane of Kentucky,’ this new novel 
presents a delightful picture of life in Kentucky—the real charm and spirit 
of the old-time country folk. [Ready April 22. 





The two following books convey with wondrous discernment the 
intimate life and spirit that actuates this rising nation of the undying East 


Japan: the Eastern Wonderland Every-day Japan 


By D. C. ANGUS 


4 Coloured Plates and numerous Black-and-White Illustrations. 
New and Enlarged Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 2s. 6d. net. 


Describes the inner life of old Japan, its religions, customs, literature, 
cities and villages, houses, fairs and festivals. 


By ARTHUR LLOYD, M.A. 
With an Introduction by COUNT TADASU HAYASHI 
8 Coloured Plates and 96 Reproductions from Photographs, 12s. net. 
Written after twenty-five years’ residence and work in the country. 


“Gives a very complete idea of everyday life and the startling contrasts 
of modern Japan.” —Standard. 





A Lad of London 


And Some of His Neighbours sy GEORGE HAW 


With 4 Illustrations by EVA ROOS Extra crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

Mr. R. A. Bray, in the Daily News, says: ‘To know your city you 
must know it in terms of the individual—break up the whole into numberless 
Saaneame, and examine them. In ‘A Lad of London’ Mr. Haw has adopted 
this plan.” 





The Thames and Its Story 


From the Cotswold to the Nore 


With Photogravure Frontispiece, 96 Full-Page Illustrations from 
recent Photographs, and many Sectional Maps. In 2 vols., extra 
crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 2s. net each 





Puritanism and Art: 


An Inquiry into a Popular Fallacy 


By JOSEPH CROUCH. With an Introduction by the Rev. C. SILVESTER HORNE, M.P. 
With Photogravure Frontispiece and 15 Full-Page Plates showing examples of the work of Raphael, Albert Durer, Rembrandt, Hogarth, 


Constable, Gainsborough, and other Masters. 


Medium 8vo, cloth gilt, 12s. 6d. net. 


‘*Not only have many of the noblest novels been the work of men and women of the Puritan School, but the Puritan has proved himself a master 
in the world of wit and humour. Nobody has more freely and powerfully wielded the weapons of satire and caricature. Nobody has contributed more to 


the mirth and laughter of mankind. 


‘*The author of this book has done a piece of work which has long been awaiting a master workman.” 


From Introduction by Rev. C. |Sinvester Horne, M.P. 


Ready April 22. Prospectus post free on application. 





CASSELL & CO., Lrp., La Belle Sauvage, London, E.C.; also New York, Toronto, and Melbourne. 
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